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The Repulsiveness of the German State 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. 


There are voices heard in Germany, occasionally 
reaching the outside world, that betray serious 
anxiety in regard to the esteem in which Germany 
will be held after the war. It is a practical matter. 
Men and women cannot be forced to buy of those 
whom they hate nor to sell to those whom they de- 
test. The German statesmen may assure their coun- 
trymen that, in the treaties made after a German vic- 
tory, profitable commercial relations will be as- 
sured with all the world and their enemies; but those 
Germans who will stop and consider that all the 
world and the enemies of the central powers are al- 
most synonymous, and that even a crushing victory 
cannot compel trading, must look with growing dis- 
trust to the future. 

Nor is this anxiety confined to the economic situa- 
tion. It extends to the profounder experience of see- 
ing one’s self as others see him. Back of the ex- 
travaganza which the overweening pride in German 
Kultur, the arrogance springing from the assumption 
of victory, and the intoxicating dream of world con- 
trol have woven in the German spirit, lies the uneasy 
sense that they must live in a world in which they 
are regarded with a sense of growing detestation, not 
to say abhorrence. 

There is a fear and hatred with 
which your enemies regard you, while you are under 
the elation of success. 


stimulus in the 


They call out the sanguine 
emotions arising from the consciousness of superior- 
ity to others. Even if it is the hatred felt by the 
conquered, the excitement of this emotion sweeps men 
along into vivid conduct and experience. But repul- 
sion felt for him by others can arouse in a man none 
of the excitement and elation of conflict. One may 
bitterly resent the implication of repulsion or clothe 
himself in the sense of his superiority, but these atti- 
tudes are not in the long run interesting or stimulat- 
ing. The effect of being repulsive to one’s neigh- 
bors gives rise to unrelieved depression, a depression 
which is in direct proportion to the actual unavoidable 
intercourse, and the intercourse which is desired but 
is unattainable because of the abhorrence in which 
one is held. The attitude which we assume toward 
those whom we hate involves active hostility of feel- 
ing, if not of action, but it is an attitude which keeps 
the enemy constantly present in the mind. It nor- 
mally reaches a climax and subsides, and as the emo- 
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tion subsides the grounds of hate tend to lose their 
force. In the case of fear, the vivid interest in the 
fearful object tends to keep it also before the mind 
and to lead to some solution which will free us from 
the emotion. In the case of repulsion, however, the 
instinctive tendency to keep the object away, or, if 
that is not possible, to keep ourselves out of its pres- 
ence, leads to no solution of the emotional situation, 
and the attitude is one which may persist indefinitely. 
There are few whom we can actively hate or fear 
through long periods of time, but there are an in- 
definite number of persons and things that through- 
out a lifetime may be repulsive to us. Furthermore, 
the emotional attitude of repulsion shuts out other 
emotional responses, which come in to alleviate or 
change the attitudes of hatred or terror. It is almost 
impossible even to pity what disgusts us, and friend- 
liness and affection are impossibilities while the at- 
titude persists. But even hatred may leave the door 
open to admiration and love, and fear combines with 
affection to produce reverence. 


If, then, Germany is arousing this sentiment in 


the world, the effect may be more serious than 
any other which can overtake her. There are in- 
dications of the growth of this sentiment. Those 


who have found themselves among the French have 
recognized it, and recognized it as different from 
the attitude which was dominant earlier in the 
war. Germany has become a repellant object, to 
be crushed if possible, but in any case to he got 
away from as loathesome. In England the liberal- 
minded men who rejected the proposals of the Ver- 
sailles Conference which prepared for an economic 
war after the war, are recognizing the wisdom of or- 
ganizing the rest of the world with the Germans left 
outside. For this policy there is presented, as a 
ground, the pressure which the prospect of such an 
exclusion will exercise in forcing a change of mind 
upon Germany herself, but back of this lies the feel- 
ing that with a nation, such as Germany is to-day, 
it would be impossible to keep house. The earlier 
conception of Germgny’s position in the world called 
for a change of its government in the interest of the 
German people as really as in the interest of the rest 
of the world. President Wilson’s distinction between 
the German government and the German people re- 
flected that attitude. But there has arisen another 
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feeling as to Germany, its government and its peo- 
ple—a feeling that the German government is an en- 
tirely natural expression of the German community, 
its people, and its history. The medievalism of 
feudal loyalty seems as genuine as the medievalism 
of feudal control. The effect of four years of war 
has been to relieve, in some sense, the people and the 
government of Germany of conscious responsibility 
for what they have done; for being what they are, 
they could not well have done otherwise. Lich- 
nowski’s revelations even have not left us with the 
same sense of distribution of responsibility for the 
events of the war as that with which we regarded the 
first letting loose of the Kaiser's army corps. 

Just as Germany’s government and Germany's peo- 
ple have never been able to understand that America 
is not preparing to use its force for the purpose of 
exploiting Mexico and the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries, simply because our fundamental politi- 
cal habits do not allow us to undertake to control 
other peoples against their wills, just so has it been 
next to impossible for the American to comprehend 
how naturally and how logically the German com- 
munity conceive of the use of force as the one nat- 
ural means of carrying on international intercourse. 
Belgium and Servia to-day are natural expressions of 
the political habit of the German people, just as the 
government of German Poland has been the natural 
expression of the German attitude of spirit, and as 
German colonial policy has expressed German in- 
stinctive reactions toward those whom they undertake 
to govern. German brutality in West Africa, Ger- 
man atrocities in Belgium, German devastation in 
Servia are but the logical development of German 
government at home. The efficiency and even human- 
ity of the German police implies its acceptance by 
the community. A control which is accepted can be 
rendered efficient with the efficiency of a machine. 
But a control which is not accepted, and which has 
no principle except that of force in its enforcement, 
which sees in refusal to obey no problem for states- 
manship, but only for repression by a vigorous ad- 
ministration, must push its exercise of force to the 
limit which the stubbornness of the revolt demands. 

In an international situation where force is rec- 
ognized as the essential expression of the state toward 
those whom it opposes, there is not even the logi- 
cal opening for the recognition of the individual- 
ity of the enemy, which crimina) law gives to the 
criminal. An enemy people is ‘o be crushed, and 
even those measures which are not those of actual 
physical annihilation take on the form of the invasion 
of the national personality of the enemy. The ad- 
ministration of Belgium under German occupation 
has been directed toward the disintegration of its na- 
tional consciousness, especially in the effort to foster 
a Flemish sentiment which would affiliate itself with 
the dominating German state. The plans for the oc 
cupation of French territory called for the elimina- 
tion of enough of the French population, so that it 


could become German in its culture. The program 


of the occupation of the border dependent states, 
which Germany is erecting between itself and Russia, 
calls for the alliance of the German government with 
those classes which will be dependent upon Germany 
for their dominant position in these states, and which 
will be expected to spread German influence in their 
communities. The whole program of Mitteleuropa* 
contemplates the bringing about of such German or- 
ganization of industry, commerce, scientific direction, 
finance, and political orientation that the independ- 
ent action on the part of the different peoples and 
nations, that were to fall within it, would have been 
impossible. Direction in the essentials of life un- 
der this program would have inevitably passed into 
the hands of a bureaucracy sitting at some central 
point, presumably at Berlin. The spirit of the Ger- 
man state is as hostile to independence of conception 
and action on the part of the communities that are its 
own allies, as it is toward its enemies. 

A state whose principle is force cannot recognize 
the ends and purposes of other communities as 
worthy of achievement, for in that case force would 
become a mere means for the accomplishment of other 
things, and not the essence of the state. Such action 
as that of the United States in Cuba has proved quite 
incomprehensible to the German. The existence of 
other states with their independent power is, from a 
logical German point of view, a subtraction from the 
power which the German state might and should 
have. The accomplishment of the impulse, implied 
in the German state, is inevitably the achievement of 
universal domination. Every added item of effi- 
ciency and social organization in the German state 
has made it more formidable to the world. 

Wilson’s announcement that America never again 
would annex by conquest another foot of the soil of 
another people, was not an announcement in the spirit 
of renunciation, but of the principle of a community 
which could express itself in recognizing the value to 
itself of the existence and independence of other com- 
munities. It recognized an international society 
within which national self-consciousness attains its 
fullest expression. Contrast with this the pronounce- 
ment of an eminent authority on international law in 
the University of Leipzig. Interrogated by a so- 
ciety in Holland, which was devoted to the interests 
of international law, on the form which international 
law would take after the war, his answer was the 
logical development of the principle of the German 
state; he contemplated of course the victory of the 
central powers, and in that event he assured his ques- 
tioners that after the war there would be no inter- 
national law; that the direction of the affairs of the 
world would be in the hands of Germany; nor need, 
said he, other peoples regard such an outcome with 
apprehension, for the justice and consideration of 
Germany for other peoples, under her wise direction, 
were not to be doubted. 

I hasten to recognize the comment that must be in 
every reader's mind, that Germany and her allies 


have had no monopoly of the attitude of crushing 
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one’s enemies, with the implication of their surrender 


of national individuality. Every nation, which has 
talked of “ manifest destiny,’ which has assumed the 
“white man’s burden” of governing other people as 
the inevitable function of superior races and nations, 
every nation which has been imperialistic, since Virgil 
called to his Roman lord, 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


has sought to gratify its ambition by the destruction 
of the national life of other peoples, often under the 
plea that the destruction of the subject nation’s 
autonomy is the condition of governing it better than 
it could govern itself. America herself started along 
this imperialistic highway, in its conquest of the 
Philippines; but eventually America’s political habits 
led to a new orientation, and government without the 
consent of the governed changed into giving the 
Filipinos the means and mechanism of governing 
themselves. It is this new orientation which Eng- 
land is taking in her reforms in India. It is this 
orientation which will force her to settle the Irish 
question in the manner which the Irish people them- 
selves really demand. 


It remained for Germany to create a state that 
rules at home as imperialistic liberal states have ruled 
abroad. Germany has accomplished this by welding 
together feudal institutions and feudal loyalties re- 
maining over from the medieval period with the me- 
chanisms of modern life, and it is this fusion which 
constitutes her Kultur. It undertakes to govern its 
own people better than they could govern them- 
selves under so-called liberal institutions. Such a 
state calls for obedience, and this obedience is de- 
manded not because the people have made their own 
laws, but because its bureaucracy enforces the laws 
which the bureaucracy has itself made. From the 
standpoint of the governed, the principle of such a 
state is force and not reason. It should be added 
that such a state can maintain itself at home only by 
success in the external mechanism of government, and 
by the sense of prestige which the people draws from 
the fear which the state inspires abroad. This, then, 
is the issue that in its fourth year is becoming the 
issue of the war: a Kulturstaat or a society of na- 
tions which is organized to recognize the rights of the 
members of the society. For there can be but one 
Kulturstaat; or if more than one exists, they can exist 
at the same time only. through a truce. A state 
whose principle is force can never be at peace until 
it is recognized as dominant or is itself conquered. 
It can recognize only the peace of the throne or of 
the grave. Two circumstances have sharpened this 
the entrance of America into the war, with that 
formulation of its own political attitudes which Presi- 
dent Wilson has so successfully made, and the Brest- 
Litovsk treaties, with their sharp assertion of force 
as the principle of order in international life. When 
Lenine and Trotzky referred to the formula of self- 
determination and no indemnity, General von Hoff- 
mann referred to the victorious German army which 
stood without opposition on Russian land. 


issue 


In the medieval period the assault of such a state 
upon the peoples of other communities would have 
aroused fear or hatred, but not repulsion. Men then 
accepted the principle of authority embodied in their 
ecclesiastical and feudal institutions. The political 
individuality of a people was determined by its 
dynasty. A man was a subject and not a citizen. 
He might resent to the point of the sacrifice of his 
life the forcible transfer of his subjection from one 
sovereign to another, but the warfare which under- 
took such transfers was after all on all fours with 
the ideas embodied in their institutions and called out 
no abhorrence. With the gradual. growth of the na- 
tional states there arose something more intimate in 
the community consciousness, and attacks upon the 
country brought with them a feeling of an attack upon 
that which made up the personality of the citizen of 
the country. But nationalism itself since the middle 
of the nineteenth century has become a different man- 
ifestation from the earlier sentiment. It has become 
an expression of the life of the nation in the con- 
sciousness of the individual. Nationalism has had 
its romantic period as has every phase of the life of 
human spirit, and this has made politics as much a 
part of the inner life of the individual, as religion 
and art became during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Devotion to a country is no longer 
devotion to a land nor to its king, but to a social or- 
ganization which exists for the citizen in his own self- 
consciousness. In a much greater degree, than ever 
before, a man’s consciousness of the society to which 
he belongs enters into his personality. This has been 
formulated in terms of natural rights—a very insuffi- 
cient expression—but they indicate that in the mod- 
ern man his political relations are an integral part of 
the man himself. 

Certainly there has never been a period in the his- 
tory of the world, in which the program of intensive 
domination of other peoples, which is embodied in 
the very nature of the German autocratic and bureau- 
cratic state, could carry with it such a profound in- 
vasion into the very personalities of the peoples whom 
Germany attacks and undertakes to subdue. And it 
is from this fundamental assault that men turn with 
abhorrence. Beside the fury of anger that responds 
to the attack upon the citadel of one’s individuality, 
there is a repulsion aroused by those who inaugurate 
the attack, that has recorded itself in terms such as 
Hun, and Boche, and it is this repulsion which Ger- 
many has invited from all the world by what she is 
and by what she has undertaken to do. 

Finally, it remains as yet an open question to what 
extent the German people will continue to accept the 
implications of the form of their state. It is at pres- 
ent a hazardous undertaking to determine how far 
party, popular, and economic opposition to the di- 
recting forces in the German state, lie inside of the 
traditional structure, and to what extent they ac- 
tually contemplate a different attitude of spirit, and 
such a different political control that Germany could 
enter into an international society on the basis of 
right instead of might. 
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Further Evidence in the Case Against Germany 


BY PROFESSOR LAURENCE M 


The military operations of the past month have 
netted a greater measure of success for the cause of 
the Allies than those of any other corresponding 
period since the beginning of the war. September 
has been a month of victories—and important ad- 
vances have been reported nearly every day. On 
the French and the Flemish front the German forces 
have been steadily and relentlessly driven backward 
in the direction of the Prussian frontier. In eastern 
Siberia the activities of the Allies have extended sev- 
eral hundred miles into the interior along the Siber- 
ian Railway. Progress has also been reported from 
eastern Russia and from the Arctic front. In Pales- 
tine the brilliant strategy of the British command in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the Germans and the 
Turks. And the great Allied army at Saloniki, 
which many military critics have denounced as an idle 
and useless thing, suddenly found its opportunity, 
and, driving northward along the Vardar River, split 
the Bulgarian forces and compelled the Bulgarian 
government to ask for an armistice. 


The recent successes in the Near East open up a 
field of tremendous possibilities, the realization of 
which will depend on what course events will take 
in the weeks before us. It is manifestly unwise to 
attempt to discuss or even to enumerate these but it 
may be remarked in passing that the collapse of Bul- 
garia and the consequent isolation of Turkey cannot 
fail to have a profound effect on public opinion in the 
Central Powers, and are sure to prove important fac- 
tors in shaping the future course of the war. 


The month of September has also seen the publica- 
tion of a series of documents which are likely to prove 
of great interest to future students of the Great War. 
It has frequently been remarked that we shall know 
nothing very definite about the genesis of the present 
conflict until the various governments shall decide to 
open their archives and disappointed statesmen shall 
begin to compose their memoirs. It will doubtless 
be some time before we shall be able to reap a consid- 
erable harvest of such materials but the past four 
years have not been wholly barren, and it is now pos- 
sible to speak with confidence on several important 
matters concerning which the neutral world at least 
was greatly perplexed in the earlier months of the 
war. 

In addition to the “ Books” (Grey, White, Blue, 
ete.) and other official documents published by the 
various belligerent governments there has appeared a 
series of publications of a more private and personal 
character which throw much light on certain im- 
portant problems in the early history of the war. The 
interest of these documents centers chiefly about four 
questions : 
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1. Were the Central Powers preparing for war be- 
fore the assassinations at Serajevo? 

2. Was a war council actually held at Potsdam on 
July 5, 1914, at which plans were laid for an early 
war, as has been charged? 

3. Did the German government know the contents 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia before it was 
transmitted ? 

+. Did the German chancellor in his speech of Au- 
gust 4, 1914, state correctly the attitude of his gov- 
ernment toward the violation of Belgian neutrality? 


If the information that has become accessible in the 
publications referred to above is genuine and reliable 
(and in most cases the documents have not been 
questioned ), it now seems possible to answer all these 
questions in the affirmative. The more important of 
these “disclosures” may be listed as follows: 

1. The Giolitti Speech. In December, 1914, 
Signor Giolitti, an Italian statesman, stated in a 
speech to the Chamber of Deputies that a year before 
the outbreak of the war (August 9, 1913) while he 
was Prime Minister of Italy, Austria had proposed 
an attack on Serbia. Italy, however, was not dis- 
posed to support her ally, and war was averted. 

2. The Kaiser's Cable Message to President Wil- 
son.” The original of this interesting telegram was 
brought from Germany by Ambassador Gerard, and 
was first published in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, August 5, 1917. It was sent from Berlin, 
August 10, 1914, while the invasion of Belgium was 
still going forward. The chief importance of the 
message lies in the admission that the neutrality of 
Belgium “had to be violated by Germany on stra- 
tegical grounds. 

8. The Willy-Nicky Correspondence.® In 1917 
the Kerensky government published a series of let- 
ters and telegrams that had passed between their 
Imperial Majesties in Berlin and Petrograd in the 
years 1904-1907. These are valuable chiefly as re- 
vealing the slight regard which the Kaiser showed for 
the rights of neighboring states; at that time it was 
Denmark that was in the greatest danger. 

4. The Secret Treaties. These are a series of 
agreements entered into by the Allies in the earlier 


1“ International Conciliation,” No. 127 (published by the 
American Society for Conciliation), pages 388-389; see also 
“War Cyclopedia” (publication of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information), under “ Austria and Serbia, 1913.” 

2See Ambassador Gerard’s book, “My Four Years in 
Germany.” 

3See “War Cyclopedia,” under “ Willy-Nicky 
spondence.” 
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stages of the war. Most of them were given to the 
public in November, 1917, by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. Much has been made of them by writers who 
wish to convict the Allies of imperialistic ambitions. 
It should be remembered, however, that they were 
born of the war and can consequently not be regarded 
as embodying the causes of the war or as explaining 
its origin. 

5. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. This is a 
narrative of events in Constantinople during the first 
two years of the war; it is being published as a serial 
in the World’s Work magazine. Of greatest im- 
portance is the instalment for June in which Mr. 
Morgenthau affirms, on the authority of the German 
Ambassador at Constantinople, that the Potsdam War 
Council of July 5, 1914, was held as charged. Inter- 
esting details are given as to the composition of the 
conference: “The Kaiser presided; nearly all the 
ambassadors attended. Moltke, then Chief of 
Staff, was there representing the army, and Admiral 
von Tirpitz spoke for the navy. The great bankers, 
railroad directors, and the captains of German indus- 
try, all of whom were as necessary to German war 
preparation as the army itself, also attended.” Mr. 
Morgenthau’s account also reveals the methods em- 
ployed by the German representatives in Constanti- 
nople to force Turkey into the conflict. 

6. The Miihlon Revelations.* Dr. W. Miihlon 
was in 1914 one of the directors of Krupp’s, the great 
munitions firm at Essen, and in this capacity came 
into contact with some of the more important states- 
men and financiers of Prussia. He seems also to 
have been employed on occasion by the German for- 
eign office. Soon after the outbreak of the war he 
resigned “once and for all from the directorate of 
Krupp’s works,” and in 1917 he ended his connection 
with the foreign office and withdrew to Switzerland. 
Here he prepared a statement in which he gives the 
substance of certain conversations which he had in 
July, 1914, with Dr. Helfferich, Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen, of the Krupp firm, and Foreign Secretary 
von Jagow. From these conversations Dr. Mihlon 
gathered much important information: 


(1) That the German government was acquainted 
with the contents of the Austrian ultimatum to Ser- 
bia before it was delivered. 

(2) That the Kaiser had approved the ultimatum 
and had promised to mobilize if Russia should mobil- 
ize against Austria. 

(8) “ That the Kaiser’s Scandinavian cruise was 
only a blind.” 

(4) That the great German financial institutions 
(especially the Deutsche Bank) had made prepara- 
tions and were “ ready for all eventualities.” 

(5) That not all Germans approved of the ultima- 
tum, the terms of which appear to have been arranged 
between the Austrian government and the Kaiser 
without the customary intervention of the foreign 





*“ Revelations by an Ex-Director of Krupp’s.” George 
H. Doran Co., New York. Price, five cents. 


office. When von Jagow was called into consultation, 
“the Kaiser was so deeply committed that it was 
already too late to take any steps consistent with 
diplomatic usage.”’ 

7. The Lichnowsky Memorandum.’ Further evi- 
dence that the German war party planned the war at 
the Potsdam Council came in the early months of the 
present year from a most unexpected source—a 
memorandum by the German ambassador to Great 
Britain in 1914. 


In the years prior to the Great War there was 
much dissatisfaction in Germany with the results of 
Prussian diplomacy, and especially with its achieve- 
ments at Westminster. When the position of am- 
bassador to England became vacant in 1912, the 
Kaiser and his chancellor selected Karl Max, Prince 
Lichnowsky, a Silesian grandee of great wealth, to 
fill this difficult but important position. The Prince 
was not a diplomat of the first rank, but he was 
known to have strong pro-English sympathies, and it 
was believed that he would do whatever could be done 
to promote a more cordial feeling between the gov- 
ernments of England and Germany. 

In his efforts to carry out his “ mission’ and se- 
cure an understanding with the British foreign office, 
Prince Lichnowsky almost succeeded ; his failure was 
not due to a want of tact, skill, or ability on his part, 
but to a lack of support from Berlin. On his return 
to Germany in August, 1914, he was received with 
cool civility and bitter reproaches. The vanity of 
the Prince was sorely wounded, but he felt that criti- 
cism must be silent. To divide the nation at that 
time would be “ unpatriotic and unnational.” 

For two years the discredited envoy held his peace ; 
but in August, 1916, his resentment grew too strong 
for him and he proceeded to write a memorandum, in 
which he reveals his own political plans and his dis 
appointment at the outcome. The document also con- 
tains severe criticism of the pro-Austrian policy of 
the German government, which he charges was the 
responsibility for the failure to maintain the peace of 
Europe. 

“My Mission to London” was intended for the 
archives of the Lichnowsky family, but half a dozen 
copies were made which were sent to friends of the 
prince, among whom were the great financiers Ballin 
and von Gwinner and Theodore Wolff, the influential 
editor of the Berliner Tageblatt. These three real- 
ized the explosive character of the document, and 
kept it carefully hidden. But a fourth friend, Cap- 
tain von Beenfeld, of the general staff, was less dis- 
creet; he broke his promise and had a number of 
copies made of the memorandum which he sent to var- 
ious men, princes and others, who stood high in the 
government service. 


, 





5 For a good edition of this, see “ International Concilia- 
tion,” No. 127 (American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New York). It is also 
published by the George H. Doran Co., New York, under the 
title, “ My Mission to London.” 
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This Captain von Beenfeld was scarcely the sort of 
man that one should expect to find in the service of 
the German general staff. He was something of a 
mystic, deeply interested in problems of religious 
philosophy and theosophy. During the course of 
the war he had become a confirmed pacifist, and he 
proceeded to distribute copies of Lichnowsky’s de- 
fense because he believed it would promote the cause 
of European peace. 

After a year of circulation in private, the memor- 
andum fell into the hands of some unknown man of 
radical views who caused it to be published under the 
title, “Die Schuld der deutschen Regierung am 
Kriege.” In March, 1918, extracts appeared in 
Politiken, a Swedish newspaper of Bolshevik ten- 
dencies. The censor now permitted republication in 
the German press, and Prince Lichnowsky suddenly 
sprang into European fame. 

The Lichnowsky memorandum is in large part made 
up .of criticisms of earlier German policy in Morocco 
and the Near East, which need not be reviewed in 
this paper. He also discusses the questions at issue 
between England and Germany which he so nearly 
succeeded in bringing to a settlement, particularly the 
colonial issues and the problem of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. All these points have their interest, but for 
present purposes the important matter is the Am- 
bassador’s discussion of Germany’s responsibility for 
the outbreak of the war. 

(1)Prince Lichnowsky draws a very sympathetic 
picture of Viscount Grey, “the man who is decried 
as ‘Liar Grey’ and instigator of the world war.” 

(2) He intimates that the Austrian aristocrats were 
by no means grief-stricken by the tragic death of the 
Archduke. “All that I could ascertain later was that 
among Austrian aristocrats a feeling of relief out- 
weighed other sentiments.” 

(8) The Prince states that he learned from Aus- 
trian sources “that, at the decisive conference at 
Potsdam on July 5th, the Vienna inquiry [whether 
Germany would support Austria in her plans against 
Serbia] received the unqualified assent of all the con- 
trolling authorities, with the further suggestion that 
it would not be a bad thing if war with Russia should 
result.” 

(4) During the closing days of July, 1914, Grey 
strove to preserve the peace of Europe, while in Ber- 
lin “ pressure was exercised in favor of war. We 
insisted on war. .. . The impression grew continually 
stronger that we wanted war under any 
stances.” 

The Lichnowsky Memorandum created a tremen- 
dous sensation. As it not do to ignore its 
criticisms, von Jagow promptly came forward with a 
reply to some of its allegations, which was published 
March 23, 1918.° The larger part of these “ Re- 
marks’ is a defense of the policies of the German 
foreign office which need not detain us. But two 
points deserve to be noticed: 


circum- 


would 


¢See “International Conciliation,” No, 127, pages 352- 


367. 


(1) Von Jagow acquits England of the responsibil- 
ity for bringing on the war. “I by no means accept 
the view that is widely held among us to-day, that 
England laid all the mines for the outbreak of the 
war; on the contrary, I believe in Sir Edward Grey's 
love of peace and in his earnest wish to arrive at an 
understanding with us.” 


(2) He does not deny that a war council was held 
at Potsdam on July 5, but contents himself with the 
remark that he “was absent from Berlin” on that 
day. He adds that he returned the next day from 
his wedding journey. 

8. The Sisson Documents. On September 15, 
1918, the American press began the publication of a 
series of remarkable documents, sixty in all, which 
had come into the hands of an American journalist, 
Mr. Edgar G. Sisson, while in Russia as the repre- 
sentative of the Committee on Public Information. 
The authenticity of these documents has been called 
into question, but thus far no detailed analysis or 
argument has been presented that should lead us to 
discredit the entire series. 


At the same time the possibility of forgery must 
not be ignored, and it would not be surprising if the 


documents were to be found of unequal value as his- 
torical sources. 


The Sisson papers deal almost exclusively with the 
methods employed by the Germans in Russia and 
with the “ business relations” of the German gov- 
ernment with the chiefs of the Bolsheviki. Knowing 
what we do of the methods employed by the German 
secret service, we should not be surprised to find that 
bribery and treachery seem to have been used quite 
freely and frequently. It must, however, have been 
something of a shock to those who still believed in 
the idealism of the Russian revolutionists to learn 
that the revolution was financed and in great part di- 
rected from Berlin. 

There are several documents in the Sisson collec- 
tion which, if their authenticity is established, fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that Germany was preparing 
for war several weeks before the outbreak, and that 
she was secretly attacking the United States as early 
as the winter of 1914-1915. 

(1) A eirecular letter dated June 9, 1918, and sent 
by the German general staff to the military attaches 
in various European countries, authorizes them to 
draw on certain special war credits “ for the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s factories, plants, and the most 
important military and civil structures.” The latter 
continues with details as to how this may be accom- 
plished. This was seven weeks before Germany de- 
clared war. 

(2) On the same day a circular was sent out order- 
ing the industrial concerns of Germany to open “ the 
documents with industrial mobilization plans.” 

(8) On November 28, of the same year, the Ger- 
man naval general staff ordered the naval attaches 
“to mobilize immediately all destruction agents and 
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observers in those commercial and military ports in 
Canada and America where munitions are being 
loaded on ships going to Russia, France and Eng- 
land.” It is recommended that anarchists, escaped 
criminals and German officers be employed with 
others to carry out the order. 

(4) A few weeks later the general staff sent simi- 
lar instructions to the military attaches in the United 
States, calling specific attention “to the possibility 


of hiring destruction agents among members of anar- 
chist organizations.” 

The naval attache, Captain Boy-ed, and the mili- 
tary attache, Captain von Papen, evidently proceeded 
to carry out these instructions to the letter. Their 
intrigues continued for about a year, but on Decem- 
ber 5, 1915, our government demanded their recall, 
and a few days later they received orders to return 
to Germany. 


The English Background of American Institutions 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B 


If the teaching of history has been accused of pro- 
longing ill-feeling towards Great Britain after it 
should have passed away, the teacher is offered now 
abundant opportunity of restoring the balance. Such 
foundation as the accusation had was probably never 
due so much to the misdeeds of the teacher as of the 
text-book which tended to follow, in most cases ap- 
parently with little reflection, a model become almost 
traditional. However this may be, and with or with- 
out a book, the teacher has now an opportunity never 
before presented not merely to remove a wrong im- 
pression or to state facts as they ought to have been 
stated long ago, but to take part in a work of posi- 
tive construction for the future of the greatest im- 
portance to civilization. 

The war has taught us clearly, it will before its 
close I believe have taught the whole American peo- 
ple clearly, two things. One is that the United 
States and England, the people of America and the 
people of the British Empire, are so nearly alike in 
their fundamental political ideas, aims and institu- 
tions, in their attitude towards questions of foreign 
relations and their intentions towards other nations, 
that a common policy in relation to all the rest of the 
world would be as easily formed between them, and 
as easily conducted, as between New York and Iowa, 
or any two of our states. The close association to- 
gether of American and British soldiers by the mil- 
lion at the front, in conditions which inevitably re- 
veal man to man as he really is, is going to bring 
about a common understanding and recognition of the 
character and purpose of the two peoples as tons of 
propaganda could not do. In this is an immediate 
opportunity never before offered to influence public 
opinion in favor of some close degree of union in in- 
ternational questions. It will be ground richly pre 
pared for seed. To no one does the opportunity 
come more naturally and directly than to the teacher, 
and to very few as naturally and directly. 

The second thing which the war will have taught 
us clearly is that had such a union in international 
policy existed at the beginning of 1914 between all 
English-speaking peoples, and had it been definitely 
known to the rest of the world as an alliance deter- 
mined to protect democratic freedom and _inter- 
national faith the gain to civilization would have been 


. ADAMS, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


enormous, for there would have been no war. The 
side of justice and fair-dealing and international honor 
and peace would have been too heavily weighted. 
This lesson will not be so immediately open to the 
learning of every man as the first. It is not to be 
learned by mere observation like that, but requires 
some knowledge of facts as they occurred and some 
reasoning. But the truth of the matter is not difficult 
of demonstration, and the facts are of a sort which it 
falls within the peculiar business of the teacher to 
make known, and as well to drive home the conclu- 
sions. Nothing could be more usefully done, if for no 
other reason because it shows in a most striking and 
significant case what the value of such an alliance 
might be for the future. It is highly probable that 
at the close of the war the ability of the English- 
speaking nations to preserve the peace of the world 
will be relatively greater than ever before. In say- 
ing this I do not refer merely to the relative military 
and naval strength which will probably be theirs, 
fully prepared, but I refer also to the fact that they, 
in common with others, but even more clearly than 
others, will have discovered, as was not possible to 
anyone in January, 1914, why, and how, and against 
what, the world should be on guard. I have no 
doubt that many other nations will be ready to assist, 
but an intelligent union in policy now of the English- 
speaking nations will beyond question give them the 
opportunity and the chief responsibility for the fu- 
ture. And without this Anglo-Saxon union in policy, 
what nation is going to take the lead and bring the 
others into its plan for permanent peace? What 
other nation indeed has a plan or is alive to the neces- 
sity? If the Anglo-Saxon nations are not ready at 
the moment when peace comes to assume the leader- 
ship and secure the progress of the future in this di- 
rection, there will be great danger that the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. 

I am not trying to assert that in bringing about a 
consummation of this kind, the teacher, as a teacher, 
can bring his influence directly to bear on the leaders 
of public opinion, or even on the mass of the voters. 
Nor do I think he will often find natural opportunity 
to preach in so many words the gospel of Anglo- 
Saxon alliance. But I do mean that among the in- 
fluences going to make up the public opinion of the 
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community, there is scarcely one which is stronger 
or more surely fruitful than the attitude on any pub- 
lic question of the teacher before his pupils, or his 
direct words where the occasion of speaking is nat- 
urally offered. The American public school is a good 
part of the leaven at work in the community, one of 
the profoundest sources of democratic decision, and 
on many questions with which the daily lessons are 
not directly concerned. And further I do mean that 
an immediate and unforced opportunity is offered the 
teacher to help to form the national purpose in this 
regard. 

This last point is, I imagine, for most teachers the 
practical matter. What opportunity is offered either 
in history or civics to influence opinion, directly or 
indirectly, in favor of a common Anglo-Saxon world 
policy for the future, what opportunity that will not 
seem to the pupil artificially made, and therefore 
likely to be of little value? It is my special wish to 
emphasize one answer, which I believe to be among 
the best which can be given to this question. I am 
strongly of the opinion that one of the most, probably 
the most necessary and effective thing that can be 
done for the end in view is to bring the American 
people to see that in all the essential and deeper mat- 
ters of national and international life we are already 
at one. with England, or perhaps I should say, to strike 
the real difficulty as most feel it, that England is at 
one with us. The chief obstacle I believe in the 
minds of all who hesitate is a feeling of suspicion 
and distrust towards an undemocratic, land and ocean 
grabbing, imperialistic monarchy, as it is conceived 
to be. It is a feeling that to unite with England in 
a common world policy is to unite with a foreign na- 
tion, different from ourselves in institutions, prac- 
tices, ideals and ambitions. It is a fear that, if we 
commit ourselves to such a policy, we shall find our- 
selves involved in schemes of exploitation and domin- 
ion of which we do not approve and in a general atti- 
tude towards other nations which we believe we have 
outgrown. The great practical problem presented to 
all those who can see for themselves what a tre- 
mendous advance the civilization of the world will 
gain from such a union is how to convince the Ameri- 
can people that in these particulars of democratic 
spirit and international purpose, England is not a 
foreign nation. 

It is in the solution of just this problem that the 
teacher of history stands in a position of peculiar ad- 
vantage. More than any other teacher, more even 
than the teacher of English, it is possible for him in 
the natural course of instruction to show that in a 
truly historical sense we are what we are politically, 
in institutions and their interpretations, because the 
English are what they are. For in many ways and 
at many dates, directly and indirectly, he can bring 
out the fact that the democratic ideals, which are 
cherished for ourselves and desired for the world by 
both peoples alike, grow out of the same roots in our 
common past. Not merely in teaching upon the 
seventeenth century can the fact be made clear that 


the seeds of modern self-government first sprang into 
life and began to grow towards our present institu- 
tions in the England of that century, whence they 
were brought, already beginning to grow, to this 
country. I think it will be found an element of con- 
siderable interest in practical teaching that since the 
date of the Puritan Revolution our separate consti- 
tutional developments have run each its own course 
to the same end, like parted branches of a single 
stream each in its channel, and, it may be, like them 
to be united again, in purpose, if not in form. Even 
so unpromising a period as our second war with Eng- 
land may be made to show, in spite of disputes about 
more superficial matters, the essential unity of the 
two peoples in their deeper convictions as to the duty 
of free nations in the world and the natural results of 
the domination of a great military power. Anything 
which the teacher may find opportunity to do to bring 
home strongly and clearly to the mind of the pupil 
these common roots of institutions and ideas and 
common results will be greatly to the purpose. I had 
in mind, however, not merely the lessons and proofs 
that come direct from history, but even more the 
many common and disregarded facts of daily life 
which show that the background of our whole insti- 
tutional system, of all our history indeed, is the back- 
ground of English history. A good deal of this in- 
struction may be made especially effective and inter- 
esting because it will lie outside the text-book. A 
town which happens to have kept the name of re- 
corder for a police justice enables its public school 
teachers to set a neat problem for the pupil to find 
out the origin of so peculiar a name for such an office. 
Nearly every public school scholar will know of a 
legislative officer called the speaker whose office, in 
spite of its name, deprives him of the ordinary rights 
of speaking enjoyed by the members of the House to 
which he belongs. In smaller places and in the coun- 
try,. scholars will know of some farmer, or shop- 
keeper, or mechanic, entirely innocent of legal knowl- 
edge, who holds the high-sounding title of Justice of 
the Peace, and who in many places still has im- 
portant legal functions to perform and may try and 
decide cases. The more advanced pupil will be very 
likely to know something about the working of the 
coroner's jury whose action is still called an inquest, 
or even about the grand jury with its relics of admin- 
istrative functions, whose action is also still called 
an inquest in some of our states in the exact sense of 
the twelfth century. The petty jury is more difficult 
and less striking as an illustration, but it may be 
made of use. In some states the township and its 
functions will make a suggestive connecting link, one 
indeed joining us to a very long line of history. 

This topic comes in peculiar form in those states 
where two townships exist together, one superimposed 
upon the other, one a mere measure of land and 
otherwise totally disregarded, and the other a munici- 
pal township bearing its own distinctive name, say 
the town of Derby, and paying no attention what- 
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ever in its outlines to the boundaries of the other, the 
“congressional township.” The name “county ”’ is 
an odd name to be in almost universal use for the ter- 
ritorial division of an American state. If worst comes 
to worst the name of the town or city in which one 
lives may make a starting-point, and one that perhaps 
will have the special advantage of leading back 
through a series of colonial settlements to the original 
home for which the first American place was named. 
Or there may be represented in a class the name of 
some family which has had a distinguished part in 
English history. One who bears such a name will 
usually be eager to study the part the family played, 
whether the genealogical connection can be made out 
or not, and may easily acquire an interest that will 
last for life. 


But I am not intending to suggest all possible 
links, but only examples of what will occur to every 
teacher and be found in every neighborhood. The 
main point is that there is abundant evidence to be had 
in any community that the unconscious background 
of our institutional life is English history, and that 
in it is to be found the source not of practices and 
institutions merely, but of ideas and convictions. It 
is a part of the natural and direct business of the 
teacher to bring out this evidence, and so to present 
it that it may lead to a conviction that those who re- 
mained and developed their national life in the 
original home have not been likely to depart farther 
from the common sources than we who founded our 
national life in distant places and developed it in 
widely different conditions. 


Effect of the War on the Supply of Labor and Capital 


BY PROFESSOR ERNEST L. 

Such a subject as this is of course largely one of 
prediction. The problem is to determine, on the 
basis of known facts, what may reasonably be ex- 
pected to happen on the return of peace. But by 
limiting the inquiry to the larger aspects of two 
phases only of the vast problem of economic readjust- 
ment after the war, it is possible to draw a few con- 
clusions. 

1. Population and the labor supply. During the 
nineteenth century the population of Europe doubled, 
the rate of growth being somewhat more rapid in 
Russia and Germany, which trebled their population, 
while France lagged behind the other countries with 
only a thirty-five per cent. increase. The war has 
now stopped this population growth, and has substi- 
tuted for it the destruction of human life. If the 
war lasts five years, we shall be safe in estimating the 
loss of human life, on the basis of known fatalities, 
at 25,000,000. This is the direct war loss. In ad- 
dition we must calculate the deaths of children and 
old people from ill-treatment, malnutrition, and ex- 
posure. It is stated, for instance, that not a child 
born in Poland since the outbreak of the war has sur- 
vived; there has been a grave increase in tuberculosis 
and other pulmonary diseases, and in dysentery, 
typhoid, and cholera in most of the belligerent coun- 
tries. Europe will emerge from the war with a seri- 
ous loss of population and a shortage of the labor 
supply. 

Not only will there be an actual shortage in num- 
bers, but a curious distortion in the existing labor 
force will have taken place. There have been more 
women than men in Europe for many years, owing to 
emigration. In 1910-1911 the excess of females in 
the seven leading belligerent countries in Europe was 
5,600,000." Add to this the estimated war loss of 

1W. S. Rossiter, in American Economic Review, March, 
1917, page 107. 
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25,000,000 men, and an excess of women in Europe 
by some 30,000,000 will be created. 

In the United States the situation has always been 
the opposite of that prevailing in Europe. It has al- 
ways been the land of opportunity, to which has been 
attracted a steady stream of immigrants, especially 
of men in the productive ages between 15 and 45 
years. During the past hundred years the net addi- 
tion to our population, through immigration, has been 
over 30,000,000. In 1910 there was an excess of 
males in this country of 2,692,000, or about six per 
cent.” This disproportion will be reduced somewhat 
by the loss of American soldiers and by the return 
to their homes in Europe of many men of alien birth. 
But even after these allowances have been made, there 
will still be more men than women in the United 
States after the war. 

What effect will the war have upon immigration 
from Europe to the United States? Will it return 
to the same channels as before the war? 

There will be two sets of counteracting forces at 
work. The countries of Europe will need to repair 
the wastes and losses of war, and there will be a great 
demand for labor. At the same time the labor force 
will be smaller. Under such circumstances one 
would expect wages to be high. And they undoubt- 
edly will be higher than before the war, though the 
disbandment of the armies may lead to their tem- 
porary depression at first. On the other hand, the 
debts of the belligerent countries will be enormous 
and taxation will be heavy, while prices will remain 
high for a long time owing to the universal inflation 
of the currency. There will thus be many induce- 
ments to emigration from Europe. This will be es- 
pecially true of the agricultural sections of eastern 
Europe, Russia, and southern Italy, where there will 
be no such industrial expansion as will occur in 


* Thirteenth Census of the United States (1910), I, 247. 
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western Europe and where conditions will probably 
be hardest. 

In the United States a period of prosperity may 
be expected after the war. Wages will be higher and 
taxes lower than in Europe. Immigration will con- 
sequently be renewed to this country. But it will 
differ in some respects from the pre-war immigration. 
There will probably be more women relatively than 
men. The inequality in this respect between the Old 
World and the New, enormously heightened by the 
war, will be in part corrected. The new immigration 
will, moreover, be subjected to a sifting process 
which has never been applied before by virtue of 
the law providing for an educational qualification, 
passed over the President’s veto in February, 1917, 
and since almost forgotten because of the changed 
conditions. This will keep out some of the elements 
which previously made up a large proportion of our 
immigration. 

How will the labor situation in the United States 
be affected? One change has already occurred, and 
is now working itself out. This is the great increase 
in the number of women employed. These will be 
exposed to a double competition after the war—of 
immigrants from Europe, especially women; and of 
men returning from the armies. The former will 
compete most severely in lines of domestic service, 
where the present shortage will probably be changed 
to one of over-supply, and to a lesser extent in the 
textile and clothing industries.* The struggle be- 
tween the men and women will be for the positions 
in the manufacturing and mechanical industries and 
in trades which were formerly held by men and have 
now been invaded by women. It may be that the in- 
dustrial expansion will be so great that all will be 
needed to do the work of our factories and work- 
shops, especially in view of the smaller immigration 
and losses among our own men. In any case read- 
justments are bound to occur which will influence our 
whole social development. There is indeed little 
likelihood that women will wish, or be able, to keep 
their positions in emergency lines, as conductors on 
the surface cars, but there will undoubtedly remain 
as a permanent heritage of the changes introduced 
by the war not only an increase in the number of 
women engaged in gainful occupations, but an in- 
crease in the variety of occupations opened to women. 

Not only will the composition of the labor force be 
affected, but the position of labor will be altered. 
One of the first effects of the war has been a great 
increase in the demand for labor and a rise in wages, 
especially among the skilled workers in the mechani- 
cal trades. The advantages thus obtained will not 
easily be relinquished after the war. There has also 
been a growth in the power of labor organizations, 
and a larger influence in shop management. To be 
sure, the government has insisted upon the open shop, 
but labor will be better organized after the war than 


8 Cf., Statistics of Occupations. Thirteenth Census of the 
United States (1910), pages 313, 421, 431. 


before it, and will undoubtedly use its power to obtain 
and hold gains along many lines. 


Many improvements have already been made in the 
conditions of labor in order to attract the necessary 
workers. In order to insure an adequate supply as 
well as to protect the unskilled and unorganized 
laborers from exploitation, the government and pri- 
vate firms have extended, on a hitherto unknown 
scale, improved housing, welfare supervision, and 
betterment work along many lines. More care is be- 
ing taken of the health and morals of the workers by 
direct administrative action and supervision. This 
movement will undoubtedly persist after the war, and 
probably be enlarged. 

2. Capital. By capital or capital goods must be 
understood the fixed forms in which capital appears 
—railways, ships, factories, houses, machinery, stores 
of goods, farm animals and food supplies. A good 
deal of this existing capital has been destroyed dur- 
ing the war, notably in the case of ships, but prob- 
ably not so much as has been supposed. ‘The actual 
destruction is limited to the area of military and 
naval operations, where ships have been sunk, houses 
have been burned or demolished, trees cut down, land 
upturned, cattle killed, and all sorts of improvements 
destroyed, like roads, railways, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, etc. It is impossible to say how much 
this has amounted to. About a year ago the loss of 
public and private property was estimated at 
$6,000,000,000.4 The additional destruction since 
that time would probably bring this figure up to be- 
tween nine and ten billion dollars. If to this there is 
added the loss of ships, amounting to not less than 
$2,500,000,000, the total may be estimated at the end 
of four years of war at about $12,000,000,000. 

The losses in capital have not been confined to the 
cutright destruction of ships and other instruments 
of production. There has also been a steady de- 
terioration of the plant by means of which production 
is carried on. The normal additions to the national 
industrial plant, except for war purposes, have been 
stopped; that is, no more houses, factories, railways, 
roads, public buildings, etc., are being constructed for 
usual purposes. These items have almost absolutely 
disappeared from the budgets of the belligerent coun- 
tries, as England, France, and Germany. England 
expended on such items in 1907 about $950,000,000; ° 
a decade later practically nothing. Professor Alfred 
Marshall has estimated that one-fifth of the existing 
capital invested in plants, machines, tools, and simi- 
lar things must be replaced if we are to keep even; 
more if we are to progress. It is evident that during 
the war the world is slipping back economically. 

Not even the waste and deterioration from natural 
wear and tear has been made good. Railways have 
run down, obsolete machines have not been replaced, 
repairs have not been made except in so far as they 


4 World’s Work, April, 1917, page 588. 
5 Brand, in Bankers’ Magazine (New York), November, 
1917, page 608. @ 
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have been absolutely necessary to keep things run- 
ning. ‘This expenditure in England amounted a de- 
cade ago to $900,000,000 a year; to-day it is a frac- 
tion of that sum. In the United States the railways 
had been permitted to run down physically; the pro- 
duction of domestic freight cars declined from the 
high-water mark during the last five years of 234,758 
cars in 1912 to 79,367 in 1917, and it is estimated 
that there is at present a shortage of 120,000 freight 
cars. The record has undoubtedly been much worse 
in England, France, Russia, Germany, and the other 
belligerent countries, where moreover the roadbed 
and track and bridges have probably suffered equally 
with the rolling stock. In most of these countries 
new corporations for non-military purposes have been 
forbidden, and issues of new stock prohibited. Thus 
in England the issues of industrial securities were cut 
down from $468,000,000 in the first half of 1914 to 
$11,000,000 in the same period of 1917. In the 
United States new promotions have been placed under 
the supervision of the capital issues committee, which 
has been very conservative in permitting any issues 
of securities which might compete with the Liberty 
Loans or absorb capital needed for war industries. 

The main economic waste of the war has not been 
so much the outright destruction of existing goods and 
commodities as it has been the diversion of labor and 
capital from the production of useful things and the 
replacement of wasting capital and improvements in 
the material equipment and plant, to the making of 
munitions and cannon and similar articles. These 
are not only used up quickly, sometimes in a single 
act, but they are agents of destruction to destroy 
other things. And while the world is making these 
it has not time or energy to produce and replace the 
other things. Along some lines we have already used 
up the accumulated stores of years, as in the case of 
such articles as food, copper, ships, wool, etc., and 
it will be years before we can catch up again with 
pre-war conditions. 

It was estimated about a year ago that the imme- 
diate needs of the world for the first year after the 
war would be about $4,200,000,000. The Federal 
Trade Council estimated the needs of Belgium and 
France for industrial buildings, for machinery of all 
kinds, for railroad repairs, bridges, roads, and other 
government property at $1,316,000,000. Germany’s 
needs for food supplies and raw materials were cal- 
culated at $1,890,000,000, Austria-Hungary would 
want $400,000.000, and Russia $600,000,000. All of 
these figures would be much higher now as existing 
stocks of capital have been further depleted. 

But the amounts needed to provide for immediate 
needs and to start the industrial machinery going 
again does not begin to measure the cost of the war 
or the economic burdens imposed upon future genera- 
tions. The money cest of the first four years of war 
may be estimated at $150,000,000,000,° of which the 


6 Cf., my “ Direct Costs of the War.” Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace (Washington, March, 1918). 


entente allies have borne about two-thirds and the 
central powers one-third. This is an incomprehensi- 
ble figure, and it is still growing. The war is costing 
over $100,000,000 a day, or about $2,000 every sec- 
end. The present cost of the war exceeds the total 
wealth of the United States, which represents the 
accumulations of three hundred years. 

But from this sum certain deductions may be made 
whicli reduce somewhat the actual burden. In the 
first place not all of the war expenditures are pure 
loss. Many of them would have to be made in any 
ease. Soldiers are fed, clothed, and housed at gov- 
ernment expense, and the bill is paid out of taxes or 
loans instead of appearing in the family budget. 
Secondly, some expenditures represent a productive 
investment, such as the building of nitrate plants or 
merchant vessels. After the war is over these will 
be left as an asset, which will to that extent offset 
the increase in indebtedness. So munitions plants, 
navy yards, additions to steel mills and other indus- 
trial establishments are not all to be regarded as capi- 
tal irretrievably lost in the wastes of war. Most of 
them can and will be used for peaceful production 
after the war is over, although they now are charged 
as part of the cost of the war. The editor of the 
London Statist * has estimated that about half of the 
gross costs can be thus salvaged, so that the net money 
cost would be about $75,000,000,000 for four years of 
war. 

Even after all allowances are made, however, there 
will remain an enormous burden of indebtedness, the 
interest charges on which alone will constitute a 
crushing load. In Germany the interest on the new 
debt now created amounts to more than double the 
total imperial budget before the war; in England the 
interest charge is one and one-quarter times the for- 
mer budget. This will entail enormous taxes which 
must continue for an indefinite time. There is here 
involved, however, not a question of loss of capital, 
but rather of the distribution of wealth and the trans- 
fer of income from one class to another. 





The National Board for Historical Service has announced 
that the committee, appointed to read the essays written 
by high school teachers to which the first prize was given in 
a recently conducted state contest, has awarded the addi- 
tional prize of $75.00 to Elmer W. Johnson, Roselle High 
School, Roselle, N. J. Second and third places are given, 
respectively, to Gilman H. Campbell, Rochester, N. H., and 
Theodore C. Blegen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prof. Herman Ames, University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Prof. C. H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan; Mr. 
Arthur W. Dunn, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, formed the Committee of Award in this interstate 
contest, in which sixteen states were represented. Over 
650 essays on the subject, “ Why the United States Is At 
War,” were submitted by the public school teachers in these 
contests. 


7 The Statist, October 23, 1915, page 181. 
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The Evolution of Democracy in England 


BY PROFESSOR CONYERS READ, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (NOW IN THE OVERSEAS SERVICE OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS). 


England, though nominally and formally a mon- 
archy, is actually a democracy. That is to say, 
England is a state in which the powers of government 
are directly derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In that respect she belongs with the United 
States and with France, with Belgium and with Italy 
among the great democracies of the world. She is 
also the parent of them all. When our forefathers 
undertook to construct a democratic form of govern- 
ment for independent America it was to England that 
they turned for a model. The modern democratic 
constitutions of France, of Italy, and of Belgium 
were consciously patterned after the English system. 
So, for that matter, were those of Spain and of Por- 
tugal. Even in Germany the program of the Liberal 
Reform party to-day is essentially an English pro- 
gram. ‘The idea of popular sovereignty is as old as 
history, but it was left to England to devise the po- 
litical machinery by which it could be made prac- 
tically applicable to the complex political problems of 
the modern world. 

The word “ devise’ conveys a false impression, for 
it implies an effort of creation directed by a definite 
ideal. That is perhaps the French way of doing 
things political, but it has never been the English 
way. In England political progress has always had 
something of the aspect of a man groping in the dark 
for something he knew not quite what. Reaching 
forth into the future with one hand, the English have 
always kept fast hold on the past with the other. 
They have never been prepared completely to aban- 
don what is old and tried for what seems to be better 
but is new and untried. That is why the most revo- 
lutionary changes in the English constitution have 
usually come under the guise of a reversion to ancient 
precedents, and that is why the evolution of democ- 
racy in England has involved relatively few institu- 
tional changes. New wine has been poured into the 
old bottles, but it has been introduced carefully, in 
small amounts, while the old bottles were still more 
than half full of the old liquor. 

It is that fact which makes it difficult for the casual 
observer of English political institutions to admit 
England into the circle of modern democracies. The 
formal character of her institutions is so obviously 
medieval, and the modern spirit which informs them 
is relatively so unobtrusive, institutions survive which 
have no apparent function, while practices prevail 
which you might search the English law books in vain 
to justify. The King, who is a mere figurehead, is 
writ as large on the formal documents of state as he 
was in the heydey of his power. On the other hand, 
the prime minister, who is the real executive, is al- 
most without formal standing. Even in Parliament, 
the acknowledged receptacle of English democracy, 


the upper house is to-day almost as medieval in its 
composition as it was in the days of Richard the Lion- 
hearted. No wonder if under these circumstances 
the Germans are able to argue with some force that 
the modern English Government is still essentially 
feudal in its spirit. They see the old bottles, and in 
their painstaking way are siill able to decipher the 
dusty old labels. Naturally they demand no further 
proof of the vintage. 

But the historian who seeks to catch the develop- 
ing flavor of English democracy must not be misled 
by documentary evidence of this sort. If, for exam- 
ple, we were to compare the prerogatives and powers 
officially ascribed to King William the Fourth in 1830 
with those officially ascribed to King Henry the 
Eighth in 1530, and went no further into the matter, 
we might reasonably conclude that William was as 
stout a fellow im the state as Bluff King Hal. Yet 
there was in fact a world of difference between their 
two positions. The interval which separates them re- 
veals a steady encroachment by the English Parlia- 
ment upon the power of the Crown. In the seven- 
teenth century Parliament had made good its claim 
to a monopoly of the legislative power in the state. 
From this vantage point it had proceeded in the 
eighteenth century to establish its control over the 
executive power. The king’s ministers became in 
fact little more than an executive committee of the 
House of Commons. And though they relieved the 
king of his responsibility for their actions, they re- 
lieved him at the same time of his power. The old 
saw that the king could do no wrong came to mean 
that officially he could not do anything at all. This 
state of things existed in fact long before it was rec- 
ognized in law, nevertheless by 1830 no one whose 
opinion mattered very much had any serious doubts 
about it. And yet the king still retained the old titles 
and the old formule of power. Englishmen to this 
day concede a reverence to their monarch which is 
likely to deceive the unwary. No doubt learned Ger- 
mans discover abundant evidences of royal despotism 
in the assertion of King George the Fifth that he 
rules by Divine right (dei gratia), especially since no 
one in England ventures to contradict him. And no 
doubt the same sages find conclusive proof of the un- 
democratic character of English institutions in the 
opening words of the English national anthem, “ God 
Save Our Lord and King.” 

The course of English. political development from 
the end of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century defines itself in terms of the complete sub- 
jection of royal power and the estabiishment of par- 
liamentary supremacy in the State. If it be con- 
ceded that royal autocracy was the worst foe which 
popular government had to fear in England, then it 
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must be admitted that these two centuries were not 
without significance in the progress of 
toward democracy. At the same time it is certain 
that parliamentary government as the term was un- 
derstood in the year 1830 was very far from popular 
government as we understand the terms to-day. It 
is true that Parliament claimed to represent the peo- 
ple, but whatever Englishmen thought about it then, 
few Englishmen nowadays would concede the claim. 
It certainly did not represent the people in the sense 
that it was chosen by the people. The fact is that as 
late as 1830 it was still chosen in very much the same 
way as it had been at the tag end of feudal days. 
The members of the House of Lords, if they were no 
longer technically the king’s vassals-in-chief, never- 
theless sat by hereditary rights or by royal appoint- 
ment. 


England 


They were no more representative in charac- 
ter than the Prussian House ef Lords is at this day. 
Yet they exercised as much control over legislation 
in England as does the United States Senate 
islation in the United States. The House of Com- 
mons no doubt justified its claim to being the more 
popular of the two houses, but it was not very popu- 
lar at that. Of the two elements, county and bor- 
ough, which composed it, neither was in any mod- 
ern, democractic sense of the term popularly elected. 
The county franchise was still based in 1830 as it had 
been based in 1430 upon the purely feudal notion 
that political privilege was an attribute of land own- 
ing. It was in consequence a monopoly of the coun- 
try gentry. In the boroughs, conditions were so di- 
verse that it is not easy to generalize about them, but 
by and large it is fair to say that the borough fran- 
chise also remained much as it had been in feudal 
times, that is to say the monopoly of a small group of 
well-to-do townsfolk. With the nobility in posses- 
sion of the House of Lords, and the gentry and the 
richer merchants determining the composition of the 
House of Commons, it is clear that parliamentary 
government in England in 1830 meant class govern- 
ment at best, and that England then was rather an 
oligarchy than a democracy. 

The middle ages brought forth the English Parlia- 
ment. The civil wars of the seventeenth century es- 
tablished its supremacy in the State. It was left to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to adapt it to 
the uses of democracy. The process of this adaptation 
is a familiar story, but the moving forces behind it are 
less well-known and are far less easy to define. Prob- 
ably the success of the American Revolution was not 
without its influence. No doubt the French Revolu- 
tion with its gospel of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity was in the long run profoundly influential, 
though its immediate effect upon England was rather 
to provoke reaction than to stimulate reform. But 
while influences like these serve to define the ideals 
of the new era, and in the case of America at any 
rate to demonstrate their practicability, it was pretty 
certainly the English Industrial Revolution which 
furnished the driving power for their realization. 
For the Industrial Revolution, notwithstanding all 


over leg- 


the harm it did, was a great organizing force. By 
drawing great numbers of men together it created out 
of countless scattered individuals compact communi- 
ties, united by their work, united by the proximity of 
their living, united by their scanty pleasures, united 
most of all by their common miseries. Life in the 
tenements of the new industrial centres was indubit- 
ably crowded, but for that very reason was inevitably 
social. The factory system robbed the worker of his 
individual: initiative, but it gave him instead a lively 
sense of the value and the strength of co-operative 
effort. The industrial revolution, in fact, while it 
created a new industrial order, created at the same 
time a new social and political order. 


It gave to the 
unfranchised 


masses their first real opportunity to 
unite, and taught them their first lessons in effective 
crganization. Wherever modern English democracy 
had its birthplace, it was on tenement doorsteps and 
amidst whirring machinery that it found its strength. 

The were slow to discover their 
strength, and slower still to apply it to the destruc- 
tion of the old order of things. Notwithstanding the 
prophecies of their detractors they were, after all, 
Englishmen, and they revealed, even in their politics, 


English masses 


the Englishmen’s instinctive reverence for things 
past. Their program of reform was radical, but it 


was not revolutionary. They did not talk Republi- 
canism, they did not talk Socialism; all that they 
really demanded was that the existing political insti- 
tutions in England should be informed with a demo- 
cratic spirit. That was the direction of their effort, 
and that by and large the sum of their achievement. 
They won their way by slow degrees, and rather by 
the persuasion of the enfranchised classes than by 
coercion. The nearest approach to armed political 
revolution at any stage in their progress was, per- 
haps, the Chartist movement, and that, as every one 
knows, was put to rout by nothing more formidable 
than a London shower. 


Space does not serve even to enumerate the vari- 
ous concrete demands of the democratic program. 
Perhaps the most important of them was for the ex- 
tension of the franchise. That was fought for and 
achieved by the usual English method. Beginning in 
agitation outside Parliament, it won first the ear, then 
the support of one of the political 


parties in the 
House of Commons. 


Presently it was incorporated 
in a bill which invariably represented a compromise 
between what was hoped for and what it was thought 
could be got. Ultimately the bill, after a more or 
less violent struggle in Parliament, became a 


€ 


law. 
Such, in brief, was the history of the four great Re- 
form Bills of 1882, 1867, 1884 and 1918, the first of 
which found the English parliamentary franchise as 
it was in feudal days, the last of which has left it 
more liberal and more democratic than our own.’ In 


1 The terms of the new English parliamentary franchise 
are set forth in the Reform Act which became law in Eng- 
land on February 7, 1918. It confers the franchise upon 
every man in Great Britain and Ireland over twenty-one 
years of age who has resided in the same place or occupied 
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the main the progress in this regard is along well- 
beaten paths. The feudal notion of landed property 
as the essential condition of political privilege sur- 
vived the first reform bill; the second, and even the 
third, though copyholder, and leaseholder, tenant and 
occupier, were successively admitted to the old 
monopoly of the freeholder. It was not, indeed, until 
the reform bill of 1918 that England succeeded in 
pretty completely breaking with her feudal tradi- 
tions. And one wonders whether anything short of 
this stupendous war could have accomplished at one 
stroke so radical a change. 


At any rate, the franchise for the House of Com- 
mons is to-day as frankly democratic in spirit as that 
of any in the world. The House of Lords, however, 
still stands as it was. Democratic England recog- 
nizes and has long recognized that it is an anomoly 
in a popular government, but cannot altogether for- 
get its long and distinguished history. That is per- 
haps why there has been less demand for its abolition 
than for a change in its composition and a diminu- 
tion of its powers. Something has been done rather 
lately to satisfy these demands. By the so-called 
Parliament Act of 1911 the Lords have lost all pow- 
ers over financial legislation, and have retained only 
a limited power to delay legislation of any other sort. 
Something further is promised in the way of making 
the Lords more representative by Viscount Bryce's 
commission. But it seems likely that, in some emas- 
culated form or other, the House of Lords will sur- 
vive for many years to come, partly because the Eng- 
lish, like ourselves, believe in a second chamber, 
partly because the Lords like the king, form part of 
the average Englishman’s innate conception of “ Old 
England ” which lies deeper in him and influences his 
political actions more profoundly perhaps than either 
his personal interests or his democratic convictions. 
He has lost faith in his old gods, he has shorn them 
or will shear them of their old powers, but he still 
cherishes too strong a sentiment for them to remove 
them from their old niches. 


The charge is commonly made by German critics 
that in spite of the apparent democracy of the Eng- 
lish constitution, England is in fact governed by a 


business in the same place for six months preceding the 
election. It confers the franchise upon every woman in 
Great Britain and Ireland over thirty years of age who has 
heretofore enjoyed the privilege of voting in local elections, 
or who is the wife of a local elector. (The qualification for 
the local franchise is six months’ ownership or tenancy of 
land or premises. Lodgers in furnished rooms do not 
qualify.) 

It is estimated that this Reform Act has added 8,000,000 
voters to the lists, of whom 6,000,000 are women (5,000,000 
of them married wo:nen), and 2,000,000 are men. With 
these additions there will be about 1,000,000 people in 
Great Britain and Ireland qualified to vote for members of 
the House of Commons—or about one in three of the popu 
lation. (Cf., for a more detailed statement of the terms of 
this Reform Act, the London Times, weekly edition, Febru 
ary 18, 1918, page 145.) 


Tory aristocracy. What they mean by a Tory aris- 
tocracy is not altogether clear, but apparently they 
would have us believe that it is a class of people in 
England analogous to the landed aristocracy, that is 
to say, the Junkers in Prussia. There is this much 
truth in the charge that the English voter prefers on 
the whole to be represented in the House of Com- 
mons by men of social position. But the German is 
altogether misleading when he attempts to draw an 
analogy between this state of affairs and the rule of 
the Junker class in Prussia. In Prussia the Junker 
dominates the so-called House of Representatives be- 
cause the inequalities of the Prussian franchise make 
it practically impossible for the voters to elect repre- 
sentatives of any other sort. The English voter has 
full power to choose whom he likes, and if the Eng- 
lish House of Commons is largely made up of the 
gentry it is because the English people will it so. 
They might very easily fill the House with chimney- 
sweeps to-morrow if they wantea to. What is more 
to the point, the English gentry retain their position 
simply upon condition that they reflect accurately the 
wishes of the people behind them. In Prussia 
Junker rule has meant legislation in the Junker in- 
terests. In England gentry rule has meant legisla- 
tion in the popular interest. If the English gentry 
are really, as the Germans insist, Junkers in English 
clothes, then it is clear that during the last ten years 
or so these English Junkers have been seriously con- 
templating suicide, for nowhere in the world perhaps 
during recent years has the landholding aristocracy 
suffered more severely from hostile legislation than 
in England. What with inheritance taxes, income 
taxes, unearned increment taxes, and the like the 
large English landowner bids fair to become an ex- 
tinct animal. On the other hand, nowhere perhaps 
in the world has recent legislation been more liberal 
in providing for the necessities of the poor. Old- 
age pensions for the aged poor and national insur- 
ance against sickness, disability, and unemployment 
for the laboring classes are sufficient evidences of that 
fact. More than that, in child-welfare acts, sweat- 
shop regulations, minimum wage laws, and national 
employment bureaus, England has gone much farther 
than we have ourselves in the direction of preventing 
the exploitation of the poor by the rich. Indeed, the 
common complaint in England among the better-to-do 
classes is that recent legislation is much more than 
democratic; it is positively socialistic. If Tory aris- 
tocrats can do this sort of thing, then we are bound 
to confess that whatever their social pretensions may 
be, their political ideas are quite as democratic as 
those of the meekest among us. 

Two cardinal facts then emerge from a considera- 
tion of the evolution of English democracy. The first 
is that it has been slow, at times almost irresolute and 
always respectful of the past; the second is that 
nevertheless it has progressed as far towards the real- 
ization of the ideal of popular government as any 
great democratic movement on earth to-day. In the 
face of the former fact the latter fact is rather amaz- 
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ing. Yet it can hardly be gainsaid. However impatient 
we may be with English methods of progress, how- 
ever unlike our own they may be, we are nevertheless 
forced to concede that they are no less effective to 
their purposes. Going one step back for every two 
steps forward and looking over her shoulder most of 


the time England has notwithstanding held her own 
with rational France and impetuous America in th 
march toward democracy. 
And so she stands where she belongs beside them 
to-day, fighting for a common political ideal equally 
dear to them and to her. ° 


American Catholics and the War 


BY THE REVEREND DR. PETER GUILDAY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., SECRETARY NATIONAL CATHOLIC COM- 


MITTEE ON 

The National Catholic War Council has just issued 
a complete “ Handbook”’ for the guidance of Cath- 
olics throughout the country in their co-operation 
with those governmental and social agencies which 
have been organized for the winning of the war. The 
“ Handbook’ was written primarily, Cardinal Gib- 
bons tells us in the Preface, for the purpose of de- 
scribing in outline both the causes which brought the 
National Catholic War Council into being and the 
social, moral, and religious problems which face the 
Catholic Church of the United States during the pres- 
ent war. No other organized body in the country 
realizes more keenly the new internationalism abroad 
to-day than the Catholic Church. “ In the world to- 
day,” says the Cardinal, “the strongest response to 
this new internationalism must come from the Church 
of the Ages. The Catholic Church cannot remain an 
isolated factor in the nation. The Catholic Church 
possesses spiritual and moral resources which are at 
the command of the nation in every great crisis.” 
The message of the President to forget local boundar- 
ies, local neighborhoods, provincialism and the esprit 
du clocher is a message likewise to the Catholic 
Church. 

How far those spiritual and moral resources shall 
have been placed by the rank and file of the Catholic 
body at the command of the Government is a ques- 
tion which after-war historians will answer. The 
Protestant religious organizations through the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
through the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
the Jews through the Jewish Welfare Board and the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association are carrying on a 
moral and recreational campaign among the members 
of their belief and those of other beliefs which is be- 
ing duplicated by the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil through its agency in the camps and overseas—the 
Knights of Columbus. The absence of all religious 
rivalry, of prejudice, of narrowness in any form, 
which is everywhere evident in the mutual co-opera- 
tion of these three organizations, is an undeniable 
sign that Americans of all creeds are responding to 
the call of America’s sublime spirit of brotherhood. 

To the historian of to-morrow all this will mark 
the dawn of a new epoch in the preservation of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness within the Re- 
public. But what about the story of all this com- 


HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


bined activity? Are there, in the three great organi- 
zations—the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., and the 
K. of C.—leaders with sufficient historical perspec- 
tive to see the value of every line ever written in the 
promotion of their labors for the social and moral 
welfare of the men in service? Yes. All this has 
been foreseen, and even now the archives of these 
organizations are being classified and catalogued with 
a view to their future history. Once written, it will 
be the most wonderful history ever penned by man; 
it will tell the splendid story of that devotion and 
sacrifice which burn in the heart of every true Ameri- 
can for his fellow-man. Not since Christianity’s 
earliest days will there be a page of history compar- 
able to it. 

In a body of national scope and importance, such 
as the National Catholic War Council, it is but logi- 
cal to suppose that the leaders from the outset began 
to vision the future. The question was: What could 
be done to perpetuate the story of American Catholic 
patriotic effort? The answer came quite simply: 
First, gather in the Service Lists of every parish in 
the land for the great Honor Roll of the Nation. 
Colligite fragmenta ne pereant. With its historical 
system of government, its fourteen ecclesiastical 
provinces centered around the greatest cities, and its 
hundred suffragan bishoprics with their geographic- 
ally divided parishes, the Church appeared to be and 
is a very “ efficient”’ system for such research work. 

The organization of the National Catholic War 
Council lent itself with ease to the work. The Na- 
tional Catholic War Council has three operative com- 
mittees: the Advisory Finance Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Special War Activities, the Knights of 
Columbus Committee on War Activities. The Com- 
mittee on Special War Activities, housed at 930-32 
Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C., consists of sev- 
eral National Standing Committees: the Committee 
on Finance, on Women’s Activities, on Men’s' Activi- 
ties, on Chaplain’s Aid, on After-War Reconstruction, 
and the Committee on Historical Records. 

The National Committee on Historical Records has 
as its chairman, the former President of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, the 
present Rector of Overbrook Seminary, Monsignor 
Drumgoole, LL.D., and as its Secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Guilday. The work outlined for the National Com- 
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mittee finds its local counterpart in the Diocesan 
Committee on Historical Records and in the Parish 
Committee on Historical Records. There are ac- 
tually in the United States, according to the Catholic 
Directory of 1918, 15,817 parochial units, with 20,477 
priests. Here, then, was an army of men, energetic, 
cultivated, with a keen sense of the value of historical 
records and of tradition, ready, and, without boast- 
ing, eager to aid in the work of gathering in the 
record of every Catholic boy in the service. In 
April, 1918, a national appeal was made to the pas- 
tors to send in the Service Lists of their parishes; 
appeals were made by the bishops; the clergy estab- 
lished Honor Rolls at the doors of the churches; let- 
ters from the National Committee and from the Bish- 
ops were read from the pulpits; blank cards were 
distributed at the doors of the churches; stirring ap- 
peals to the patriotism and to the religious sentiment 
involved were made by the priests. 

The National Catholic War Council, therefore, saw 
the necessity of bringing its message to the fireside of 
every home. Every man, woman and child capable 
of co-operating in the work had to be appealed to in- 
dividually, and it was then decided to outline the 
scope of the Council’s work within the covers of a ser- 
viceable ““ Handbook,” to be scattered broadcast over 
the country. Time must be given before the effects 
of this campaign of publicity can be properly gauged. 

Fortunately for the Committee on Historical Rec- 
ords, every ecclesiastical centre has by canon law a 
distinct archive, where all that relates to local Cath- 
olic thought, life, and action is preserved. The habit 
of preservation is not only well established in the 
episcopal chanceries, but in the parish houses as well. 
Everywhere there is a pride taken in preserving for 
the future the story of events of the present. Only 
an added word of advice to the clergy to preserve all 
war material was needed. In many cases this mate- 
rial is being sent in to the Diocesan Archives or to the 
National Committee on Historical Records. When- 
ever possible such material is copied at the expense 
of the committee, and thus duplicate copies are ob- 
tained. Already thousands of letters, photograpis, 
descriptions of battles, of heroic actions on the field, 
and of army and navy life, have been collected. 

The committee has also begun work along the lines 
laid down by the National Board for Historical Ser- 
vice in the creation of an intelligent public opinion 
regarding the conditions which impelled the United 
States to enter the war and regarding the national 
problems involved in the prosecution of the war up 
to a just and lasting peace. Through the Catholic 
universities, colleges, and academies, the high schools 
and the parochial schools this campaign of education 
will gradually find its way. There are about 200 
Catholic colleges for boys, 680 Catholic academies 
for girls, about 5,800 parochial schools, with 1,593,- 
407 children in attendance. There is no need of em- 
phasizing the possibilities for patriotic effort in an 
educational field so vast as this and so thoroughly or- 
ganized. Through the other National Standing Com- 


mittees, especially the Committees on Men's 
Women’s Activities, the campaign of co-operation 
with all governmental and social agencies created for 
the purpose of winning the war has already begun to 
assume a definite and positive form. 

The National Catholic War Council was created 
therefore to enable every Catholic in the United 
States to contribute the best service within his power 
to the government. One quotation from the ‘ Hand- 
book ” will give the reader a glimpse into the spirit 
that permeates the National Catholic War Council: 

“ Sharing as we do the inspiration of divine faith; 
feeling as we do the impulse of a patriotism that is 
quickened by our belief in the supernatural, we are 
assured that the problem of placing the church in a 
position of recognized power in dealing with war con- 
ditions is one of good will, not of resources; one of 
organization, not of choice; one of privilege gladly 
seized. Prompt surrender, therefore, of all local or 
sectional points of view, glad obedience to our na- 
tional, spiritual and civic ideals, and hearty under- 
standing of the elementary truth that system and 
forethought are the weapons by which we overcome 
confusion and wasted effort, stand to-day as the sole 
factors under the Providence of God, which condition 
our meeting the supreme challenge that has come to 
us, meeting it in a way that will make the country 
forever grateful, and the church forever proud.” 

The National Committee on Historical Records has 
adopted the shibboleth that every American Catholic 
should make his contribution to the history of the 
church’s activity in the war. The National Catholic 
War Council has felt the thrill, and has had the 
vision, of many impulses, but none mean more in the 
last analysis than the handing down to posterity the 
record of Catholic service and sacrifice during these 
days when all that is noblest in civilization is being 
held in the balance. 


and 


Leslie Urquhart in “The British Policy in 


(Nineteenth Century for March) claims that it is “ 


Russia ” 
no con- 
cern of Great Britain and her allies what particular form 
of government will be finally established in Russia. . . 

The hope of the allies will be that, with their moral and 
material assistance, 


Russia, after all her and 


tribulation, will be governed by wise and trusted men for 


suffering 


the common good .. . be the form of the constitution what 
it may. Is it not worth while for Great Britain to earn 


the gratitude of a great people by doing all she can to help 
the Russians, who are fighting against terrible odds, to save 
their country from Bolsheviki and German domination, the 


two worst enemies of humanity? ” 


The article by Mary G. Segar in The Catholic World for 
March on “ Echoes of the Canticle of Canticles in Medieval 
Literature ” is a study of the influence on medieval songs of 
the Song of Solomon, and is a most interesting presentation 


of the scope and characteristic of medieval poetry. 
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Germany’s Grip on Public Opinion 


BY LIEUTENANT W. A. 


The solidarity of public opinion in Germany in re- 
gard to the war is a feature which has greatly sur- 
prised the Allies. It was known that there was a 
large anti-militaristic party among the German peo- 
ple, and it was assumed that they would oppose the 
war. But instead of a division of sentiment, all 
parties have united heartily in prosecuting the war. 
To us in this country, accustomed to strong party 
feelings and to sharp conflicts of ideas, this unity of 
feeling in Germany is hard to understand. It is in- 
conceivable that there is no clash of opinion on the 
momentous political questions in Germany at the 
present time. It is explained only by the fact that 
the free discussion of political matters is not per- 
mitted by the German Government, that views 
opposed to the Government policy are suppressed, 
and that there is consequently no public opinion in 
our sense of the word. German national ideals are 
not shaped by the free interchange of thought, but 
are moulded by the Government. No tyranny is so 
dangerous as that which fetters the mind. The Ger- 
man system, organized gradually during the last hun- 
dred years, has paralyzed public thought. By active 
agencies, inculcating certain leading ideas, and by 
repressive measures to restrict discordant sentiments, 
the German Government has gained a complete grasp 
of the public mind, which it holds in inexorable sub- 
jection. As the horticulturalist by skilful pruning, 
leaving certain branches and lopping off excrescences 
and wild growths, can shape the tree to his liking, so 
the German Government has moulded its people. The 
efficiency of its work is shown by the unshaken public 
confidence in the Army and the Government after 
nearly four years of unspeakable hardships. 

Even President Wilson has tried to distinguish be- 
tween the German Government and the people in 
assigning the responsibility for the war. But there 
is no real difference so far, the people are identical 
with the Government. Observers of the German 
people, like Ambassador Gerard, tell us not to expect 
any revolution. Since 1848 they seem to have lost 
their independence. Judge Gerard says: 


“Nor should anyone believe that Germany will 
break under starvation or make peace because of 
revolution. The German nation is not one that makes 
revolutions. There will be scattered riots in Ger- 
many, but no simultaneous rising of the whole peo- 
ple. The officers of the army are all of one class, 
and of a class devoted to the ideals of autocracy. A 
revolution of the army is impossible; and at home are 
only the boys and old men easily kept in subjection 
by the police.” 

“ Liberalism,” says Prince von Bulow, “in spite 
of its change of attitude on national questions, has 
to this day not recovered from the catastrophic de- 
feat which Prince Bismarck inflicted nearly half a 


CHAMBERLIN, U. S. R. 


century ago on the party of progress which still 
clings to the ideals and principles of 1848.” 

The strength of the German State rests upon 
forces which were introduced a hundred years ago in 
the reorganization of Prussia. After the humiliation 
of Germany by Napoleon, when the age-long Empire 
fell apart and the autocratic system of Frederic the 
Great was crushed, it was necessary to begin from 
the foundation to rebuild the political structure. An 
intense feeling of nationalism burst out among Prus- 
sians and Germans in general. Prussia possessed at 
that time a group of eminent statesmen, such as Baron 
von Stein, Scharnhorst and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
who combined liberality of mind and intelligence in 
rebuilding the State. Great reforms were carried 
out, touching not only the political status, such as the 
abolition of serfdom, but more especially moulding 
the spiritual forces of the nation. 

Two systems were established, nation-wide in their 
operation, which have given to Prussia her dis- 
tinctive character: universal education and militar- 
ism. They account most largely for the homogeneous 
spirit of the German citizens. Prussia was the first 
to show their effective use in the State, and has per- 
suaded or forced the other members of the Empire 
to follow her example. 

The philosopher Fichte first pointed out the need 
of universal education as the foundation of the new 
State. He proposed the nationalization of Germany 
through an educational system that would train the 
whole population for citizenship. “Only that gov- 
ernment,” is his word, “ which first solves the preb- 
lem of training the all-round complete man through 
self-activity will then solve the problem of the com- 
plete state.” He proposed a plan in broad outline 
for universal education, by which a spirit of absolute 
loyalty to the State would be effected. Through his 
“Addresses to the German Nation,” he stirred a real 
enthusiasm for the rejuvenation of Prussia through 
the process of education. The founding of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1810 marks the idealistic impulses 
which actuated the leaders of reform. Education was 
made compulsory for all classes. The school system 
was revised and much improved. William von Hum- 
boldt was appointed Minister of Education, and 
though his term was very brief, he introduced policies 
that have had far-reaching effect upon German educa- 
tion. He organized the classical gymnasium as the 
model secondary school. Little by little the State 
gained control of the educational system and by haws 
prescribed the types of schools, the subjects of train- 
ing and the standards of teaching. Early in this 
movement a governmental decree was issued, requir- 
ing a state examination of all candidates for teachers’ 
positions. This took the appointment of teachers out 


1“ Reden an die Deutsche Nation,” sixth address. 
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of the hands of patrons or other private persons, and 
put it absolutely under the control of the State. Only 
the State was authorized to determine the candidate's 
fitness, and to grant him the certificate for teaching. 
But when the teacher is once appointed, he becomes a 
State official and belongs to the large army of the 
German bureaucracy. Henceforth his position and 
his salary are determined by the State, and he is 
assured of a permanent place as long as he is loyal 
to the Government. His professional activity is 
regulated strictly by the State, as to the subjects he 
teaches, the hours of instruction per week, and even 
to the methods he employs. The State leaves noth- 
ing to the individual humor of the teacher, but pre- 
scribes exact requirements for the whole process of 
instruction. 

The teacher's position in the Government is signal- 
ized by his oath of office, in which he swears “ to be 
submissive, loyal and obedient to his Royal Majesty, 
King of Prussia,’ and also “ faithfully to observe the 
Constitution.” * 

The system into which he enters is very rigid and 
imposes restrictions both upon his public and private 
life. The teacher is subject to his superiors. He may 
not marry without their consent. The Director must 
consent to his taking up outside teaching, and even 
to his going on a journey in vacation time. But 
especially must the teacher abstain from all political 
activity, and from writing on political subjects. 

By this cast-iron regulation of the teachers the 
State has complete control of the training of its grow- 
ing citizens. So long as it prescribes the subjects of 
study and the methods to be pursued, it can shape 
almost to a certainty the character of its people. 
Loyalty is one of the principles constantly hammered 
into their minds. The rules* for Prussian teachers 
emphasize thorough instruction in German national 
history, especially in the achievements of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Patriotism is drummed up on anniversary 
days of great national victories, which are made the 
occasions for speech-making and conviviality. 

The scholars are also closely guarded against per- 
nicious ideas, subversive of their loyalty. Their con- 
duct both in and out of school is regulated by school 
authorities, and very rigid rules are laid down to safe- 
guard them from wrong influences. They are not 
permitted to visit public libraries or to draw books 
from them. They must not receive papers in their 
own names, or publish school papers. ‘They may not 
even assemble in any meetings and hold social gath- 
erings, except by special permission and under the 
supervision of a teacher. 

Such rigid methods have resulted in as thorough a 
training as is humanly possible. The whole popula- 
tion has been nationalized. Illiteracy has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, according to the reports for illit- 
erates among the recruits for the army. 

The nation ascribes to this thorough training the 


~ 2 Russell’s “ Secondary Schools in Germany,” p. 372. 


3“Tehrplaene und Lehraufgaben fuer die Hoeheren 


Schulen in Preussen,” 1901, p. 48. 


credit for her great success. As has been said: “ It 
was the German schoolmasters who won the victories 
at Sadowa and Sedan.”’ The price that is paid, how- 
ever, is the loss of independence of judgment. The 
state schools are the national agencies for propagat- 
ing the standardized views of the Government “It 
is inevitable,’ says Russell, “that a state system of 
education should be controlled in the interests of the 
State, but under a bureaucratic government there is 
danger of using the schools in the interests of the 
class that happens to be in power. The tendency in 
Germany to regulate everything that can be regulated 
applies to the control of public education as to every- 
thing else. Little chance is allowed anywhere for in- 
dividual initiative ; small credence is given to the abil- 
ity of the masses to act aright.” * 

Two cases stand out in which the Prussian State 
has endeavored by means of the schools to nationalize 
large sections of anti-German population: in Alsace 
in the West and in Prussian Poland in the East. The 
people in these provinces were irreconcilable to Ger- 
man influence so long as they were allowed to use 
their native language. The Alsatians clung to 
French as the last tie binding them to the fatherland. 
The Prussian Government ordered the use of German 
in the schools, in order that the new generation at 
least would be Germanized. Alphonse Daudet, in 
his little sketch, “La Derniére Classe,” gives a 
pathetic picture of the grief of the scholars, when 
they realized that they must give up their own lan- 
guage. It was one of the thorough measures, some 
of them extremely harsh and others conciliatory, by 
which Prussia sought to win Alsace away from her 
French attachments. But the system has been less 
successful with the Poles. To the requirement that 
only German should be taught in the schools of 
Polish Prussia, she added still harsher measures, pro- 
hibiting the use of Polish in the religious instruction, 
in the courts and in public ways. In 1899 the teach- 
ers were ordered by a ministerial decree not to use 
Polish in their homes. In 1906 a widespread strike 
of the scholars in the Polish schools occurred, who 
refused to answer questions in German. The Gov- 
ernment pursued harsh methods towards young and 
old to break up this agitation. The police invaded 
Polish homes and arrested many who were found to 
have Polish books in their possession. Many officials, 
school officers and priests were severely punished with 
fines and imprisonment for participation in this 
revolt.° 

The Government makes use of the schools not only 
for intellectual, but also for religious training of the 
children. For in Germany the Church is a part of 
the State, and its interests are carefully guarded. 
The hours devoted to religious instruction are as 
strictly prescribed and observed as for any other de- 
partment. On an average three hours per week are 
given to such work, and the course for each year is 





4 Russell’s “ Secondary Schools in Germany,” p. 189. 
5 Cf. Dawson’s “ The Evolution of Modern Germany,” p. 
474-6. 
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carefully and specifically planned by the central min- 
istry. Citizenship implies also membership in the 
State church. 

The State manages to keep a firm hand on the re- 
ligious training, for all of the pastors and teachers 
in this work are under Government authority. The 
position of the pastors in the State service is exactly 
analogous to that of the teachers. All of them must 
pass through a prescribed course in theology at the 
university. At the completion of the course a State 
examination is given, before the candidate can receive 
a license to preach. His appointment to the clerical 
office is in the hands of the State. He takes an oath 
of office at his installation, and enters thus into the 
State’s service. 

The “ Kulturkampf” in the seventies is the most 
notorious instance of an attempt by the German Gov- 
ernment to coerce religious faiths. It brought the 
Government into a bitter struggle with the Catholic 
Church, which it sought to weaken. It brought ran- 
cor into political life, built up a strong party of oppo- 
sition, and ended in a defeat of the Government. The 
conflict was provoked by the so-called “ May laws,” 
which gave to the State the control of the theological 
seminaries and the appointment to the priesthood. 
What was this but the revival of the fierce struggles 
ef the Middle Ages over the right of investiture? 
Naturally the Pope and all Catholics rose in protest 
and in resistance to this policy. In spite of Bis- 
marck’s boast, that he would not go to Canossa, he 
was obliged after all to capitulate. His efforts to 
break down the clerical party were a complete fail- 
ure. That party has held the balance of power in the 
Reichstag ever since, and is now in strong opposition 
to the imperial policy. 

But universal secular and religious education is not 
sufficient to explain the uniformity of public senti- 
ment in Germany. Another system was resorted to, 
a quicker and more active agency t> train the national 
spirit, the Army. The Army is the special pride of 
the German Empire. It is regarded as the essential 
bulwark of the State. 

“Without the Army, no Germany,” was Bis- 
marck’s expression, which the people have accepted. 
The representative scholars of Germany, ninety- 
three in number, united at the beginning of the war 
in issuing a manifesto, in which they attempt to jus- 
tify their military system by declaring that “ Ger- 
man militarism is indivisible from German culture. 
Without it our culture would long since have been 
wiped off the earth.” ° 

Von Buelow, recently Chancellor of the Empire, 
declared: “‘ Prussia attained her greatness as a coun- 
try of soldiers and officials, and as such she was able 
to accomplish the work of German union; and to this 
day she is still in all essentials a State of soldiers 
and officials.” * 

The Imperial Army, considered as the essential 


* Cf. Villard’s “Germany Embattled,” p. 45. 


7 Hazen’s “ The Government of Germany,” War Informa- 
tion Series, No. 3. 


ally, or rather as the foundation of the Government, 
is the one unalterable characteristic of the German 
Empire. When we undertook this war for the pur- 
pose of destroying German militarism, as President 
Wilson declared, we must understand that it amounts 
practically to destroying the Imperial power, for they 
are virtually identical. 

The idea that an army is essential for national 
power came from Prussia. For two hundred and 
fifty years Prussia has been a military nation. By 
forcible annexations and partitions she has multiplied 
her territorial area many times. Violated friend- 
ships, broken pledges, -rute force, mark the pathway 
of her aggrandizement, in all of which her invincible 
army has been the indispensable weapon. In three 
great wars in the nineteenth century Prussia won tri- 
umphant success—in the War of Liberation, 1813- 
14; in the Austrian War, 1866, and in the Franco- 
Prussian War, 1870-71. In the face of such re- 
nowned triumphs all opposition to Bismarck’s policy 
broke down. They seemed to confirm his famous 
declaration: 

“Great questions cannot be decided by speeches 
and resolutions, but by blood and iron.” * 

The German Aru is recruited by universal con- 
scription. The f. of universal military service 
was a part of the x. at reforms made by Stein and 
Scharnhorst in the regeneration of Prussia.® By this 
stroke they made the Army national. Every man in 
the Empire belongs to it, as there are no exemptions 
except for physical disabilities. Universal con- 
scription is based upon the principle that every citi- 
zen owes the duty of defending the State, or as ex- 
pressed by Scharnhorst: “ All the inhabitants of the 
State are born defenders of it.” *° 

The active service “ with the colors” is the most 
effective agency yet devised for nationalizing the 
people. No matter what the prejudices and pecu- 
liarities of the raw recruit may be, his standing, edu- 
cation or rank, he is thrown in with thousands of 
other soldiers, whom the daily routine soon reduces 
to a homogeneous body of troops. They work, drill, 
eat and sleep together, under the same conditions and 
subject to prescribed discipline. Inevitably the indi- 
viduality is soon lost in the character of the whole. 
The uniform is an outward symbol of the uniformity 
of character which results from the process. 

The Army is the special instrument of the Kaiser. 
He is its Commander-in-Chief. He is within his 
right in calling it “my Army,” for in a real sense it 
belongs to him. The recruits on joining the colors 
bind themselves by a solemn oath to personal service 
of “ His Highness,” the Kaiser, “in each and every 
instance, by day and night, in war and in peace, on 
water and on land and wherever it be.” 

The army is the invincible bulwark of the autocratic 
Government, as it stands in the way of every move- 


8 Quoted in Collier’s “Germany and the Germans,” p. 
542. 

® Seeley’s “ Life and Times of Stein,” IT, ch. 4. 

10 Thid, p. 128. 
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ment towards popular reform. The rulers use it to 
overawe the masses. Though its rank and file is made 
up ot the common people, yet the Army is the very: 
instrument to prevent the people from gaining a full 
share of their rights. The military system holds the 
nation so tightly in its grasp, that it can suppress 
every movement towards improvement. It thrives on 
the very people who stagger under the overwhelming 
burden of this incubus. 

Military rule is intrenched in the Junkertum, the 
ancient aristocracy of Germany. The Junkertum is 
the old-time stock of nobility, settled on their do- 
mains in northern and eastern Prussia. They cling 
tenaciously to their old feudalistic privileges, and 
would, if possible, stifle every popular movement, so 
as to retain every prerogative in their own hands. 
With them stands the capitalistic class of wealthy 
magnates, whose wealth gives them power. These 
two small classes of Germany manage to keep the 
control of the nation in their hands. Their power is 
still unshaken, intrenched in the medieval caste sys- 
tem, and supported by the Army. They furnish the 
majority of the officers in the Army and in the higher 
positions of the Government. Thus they have been able 
to thwart all attempts to modernize the Government. 
Germany has never passed through a popular revolu- 
tion, peaceful or violent, like those that have trans- 
formed England and France in the last century. Her 
people have struggled to cast off the autocratic rule, 
but in the end have weakly yielded to arbitrary 
power. So it was in 1815 and again in 1848; they 
saw the attainment of popular government snatched 
from them, when it seemed already within their 
grasp. 

At the opposite extreme of the Junkers are the 
Social-Democrats. They are recruited from the 
working-men, and are very strong in the large indus- 
trial centers. They favor popular forms of govern- 
ment. One of their chief principles is opposition to 
militarism. But in Prussia’s antiquated system of 
voting and representation, the Social-Democrats, al- 
though outnumbering all other parties, are cheated 
out of the preponderance of power in the Govern- 
ment. The Socialists have been unable to check the 
rising tide of militarism, which has swept onward 
with ever-increasing force since the Kaiser undertook 
his Weltpolitik in 1895. In the year before the war 
two new army corps were added to the military 
forces, more than 180,000 men, so that the Army in 
time of peace counted nearly 700,000 soldiers. 


Another stronghold of autocracy is the great army 
of civil servants of the State. The Ger.nan citizen is 
hemmed in at every turn by State and police regula- 
tions, which are administered by this inflexible 
bureaucracy. Beginning with the high officials, the 
civil service embraces innumerable officers, including 
cperators of the railroads, postal and telegraph sys- 
tems, teachers and priests, policemen, foresters, gov- 
ernment clerks, and a host of others. This host com- 
prises 3,000,000 men, all of whom look to the Gov- 
ernment for their opinions, as their livelihood depends 


upon their loyalty to the State. A government official 
is supposed not to show any political opinion. But if 
by ill-luck he manifests any Socialistic tendencies, 
his doom is sealed.” 

The German Government, however, does not limit 
its powers to the positive forces moulding public sen- 
timent, but it keeps a strong grasp on all the agencies 
of popular expression. It strengthens those favor- 
able to itself and suppresses opinions antagonistic to 
its policy. It exerts itself to build up sentiment in 
its favor, by means of the schools and the army, and 
it exercises its power to destroy all the influences un- 
favorable to its will. In other words, it restricts 
freedom of speech, except as it is in harmony with 
the Government. Contrary views are checked as far 
as possible by restrictive laws. The newspapers are 
affected especially by this legislation. The Govern- 
ment exercises a close oversight of the press, recog- 
nizing it as one of the most powerful agencies for 
forming public sentiment. 

German journalism in its modern aspects had its 
rise about 1885 in a group of writers, led by Heinrich 
Heine and Ludwig Boerne, who were inspired with 
liberal views. They sought to arouse the people to a 
desire for liberal government. But their works were 
proscribed by the stupid government, influenced by 
Metternich, and the unfortunate journalists fled to 
Paris. They continued their attacks from the foreign 
capital, veiling them so as to avoid the censor, but 
striking the point no less sharply. 

The censorship of the press was abolished by the 
Constitution of Prussia and by that of the Empire. 
But the same object as was accomplished by the cen- 
sor was hereafter left to police regulation. In May, 
1874, the Reichstag passed laws on this subject, 
which hold the newspapers to strict account for all 
editorial comment. The laws require that each news- 
paper must bear the name and address of the publisher 
and editor. Furthermore a copy of every number 
must be submitted to the police before it is given out 
for circulation. In case it contains any expression 
objectionable to the Government, the police are au- 
thorized to suppress that issue alone, or succeeding 
issues. Such authority imputes to the police a moral 
discrimination which is a very dangerous weapon to 
place in their hands. So long as such laws exist, 
there is no real freedom of the press.’* 

Price Collier gives the number of dailies in Ger- 
many as four thousand, and three thousand weekly 
and monthly periodicals.** Prosecution for offences 
against the press laws are almost of daily occurrence. 


11 Cf. Dawson’s “ What is Wrong with Germany,” p. 62. 


12 “ The assertion has been made by publicists, that if the 
European countries had had newspapers like those found in 
America, there would never have been the Great War of 
the World. Be that as it may, there can be no question 
that the permanence of the American Republic is linked by 
inseparable bonds to the independence of the press.” James 
Melvin Lee’s “History of American Journalism,” quoted 
in Literary Digest, February 9, 1918. 


18 Collier’s “ Germany and the Germans.” 
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No editor is immune from this operation, if he has 
the least spirit of independence. Maximilian 
Harden, editor of Die Zukunft, and probably the 
brightest publicist of Germany, suffered such an in- 
dignity, in spite of his friendliness to the Govern- 
ment. His offence was simply a mild protest against 
the Emperor's notorious speech to the troops depart- 
ing for China in 1900, in which he exhorted them to 
emulate the example of the Huns. For this offence 
Harden was convicted ‘of “ lése-majesté,’ and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

Some newspapers belong to a privileged class, be- 
ing chosen as semi-official organs of the Government. 
On the other hand, the Socialist paper, Vorwaerts, is 
hostile to the Government. 

The re-establishment of the censorship since the 
war was a foregone conclusion. Maximilian Harden 
devoted one number of Die Zukunft to warning the 
Government against too strict censorship. In the 
course of his leading article he touched upon the sub- 
ject of the suppression of the people’s sentiment, 
saying: ‘“ Naught will hurt us in foreign countries, 
except the constant attempt to look like sheep 
obediently trotting behind the shepherd. Right and 
left the foe is listening; but nowhere can he detect 
the voice of the German people. Could he but hear 
it, we should be near to peace, which is possible to- 
day, which only a miracle could make better.” ** 

The Government is just as watchful over public 
meetings and assemblies as over the newspapers. 
Such meetings must be announced beforehand, not to 
inform the public, but that the police may decide 
whether to allow the meeting to proceed. Two 
policemen sit on the platform or behind the scenes, 
taking note of every speech and action, to break up 
the assembly if any seditious utterance occurs, and to 
make an official report of the proceedings. In ex- 
treme cases the military is called in to enforce order. 
Harsh measures are not unknown, to beat down all 
action hostile to the Government’s program. Herr 
von Jagow, Chief of Police in Berlin, gave this laconic 
warning in February, 1910, against street meetings: 

“There is talk of the right to street demonstra- 
tions. But the streets are for traffic only. If public 
authority is disregarded, the police have orders to use 
their weapons. I give inquisitive people fair warn- 
ing.” *° 

Another institution coming under the watchful care 
of the State is the theater. Realizing the possibili- 
ties of the drama in training public opinion, by means 
of graphic representations of stirring scenes, the 
State has long exercised a controlling interest in the 
theaters. In the large cities there is at least one 
subsidized theater, which becomes in that way a pub- 
lic institution. The players form a permanent staff 
and are semi-official servants of the State. There are 
twenty Court-Theaters and nearly a hundred main- 


~ 14Cf. New York Times, European War, VIII, 1106-7. 
15 The Britannia Year Book, 1913, p. 1018. 
16 F. C. Howe’s “ European Cities at Work.” 


tained by individual cities..° As an example of the 
efficiency of the censor, Gerhardt Hauptmann’s “ The 
Weavers,” one of the most powerful dramas in recent 
times, but of a socialistic tendency, was held up many 
years from the stage by the police censors. 


These are the methods by which the German Gov- 
ernment has directed and moulded public opinion. 
The State has unremittingly cultivated national 
ideals, until an intense, even fanatical spirit of na- 
tionalism pervades the people. Submissively the na- 
tion accepts autocracy, militarism and war, with its 
sacrifices, as the unavoidable condition of national 
existence. So thoroughly has the sentiment of obedi- 
ence to government been inculcated, that there has 
been no serious question of the Government’s policy in 
these years of war. But the supreme test will come, 
when the military power wavers and is driven back. 
Will the nationalism artificially cultivated by au- 
tocracy stand against the freely developed ideals of 
democracy? Is a people whose steps are guided at 
every turn by higher authority superior to nations 
who have formed themselves by experience and 
struggle? 


One of Germany’s most famous scholars, Theodore 
Mommsen, gave answer to this question more than a 
half century ago in his renowned work, “ The History 
of Rome.” Reviewing the career of the greatest 
Roman, Julius Cesar, the historian was led to consider 
the worth, in general, of such a system of arbitrary 
government as he established and which is known 
ever since as Cesarism. 


“It is true,” he writes, “that the history of past 
centuries ought to be the instructress of the present; 
but not in the vulgar sense, as if one could by simply 
turning over the leaves discover the conjunctures of 
the present in the records of the past . . . it is in- 
structive only so far as the observation of earlier 
forms of culture reveals the organic conditions of 
civilization generally—the fundamental forces 
everywhere alike, and the manner of their combina- 
tion everywhere different—and leads and encourages 
men not to unreflecting imitation, but to independent 
reproduction. In this sense the history of Cesar and 
of Roman Imperialism, with all the unsurpassed 
greatness of the master-worker, with all the historical 
necessity of the work, is in truth a more bitter censure 
of modern autocracy than could be written by the 
hand of man. According to the same law of nature 
in virtue of which the smallest organism infinitely 
surpasses the most artistic machine, every constitu- 
tion, however defective, which gives play to the free 
self-determination of a majority of citizens infinitely 
surpasses the most brilliant and humane absolutism; 
for the former is capable of development, and there- 


fore living, the latter is what it is and therefore 
dead.” ** 


In these graphic words, written in 1857, before 
Bismarck forced his arbitrary rule upon Prussia, the 
weakness of Kaiserism was exposed. 


17 Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” IV, ch. XI. 
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1619 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALBERT E. McKINLEY, Editor. 





Tue Historica, OvTLook was found d in 1909 under 
the name of The History Teacher's Magazine. Its scope 
and aims gradually broadened until it made an appeal to 
all persons interested in the historical roots of the present. 

Tue HisroricaL OvTLooK is an organ of The American 
Historical Association which has appointed an advisory 
committee composed of Chairman Prof. Henry Johnson, 
Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, Dr. James Sullivan, Miss Mar- 
garet McGill, Prof. Oscar H. Williams, Prof. Frederic Dun- 
calf. 


Tue Historical OvuTLOOK is edited in close co-operation 
with the National Board of Historical Service, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., composed of the following persons: Prof. D. C. 
Munro, chairman; W. G. Leland, secretary-treasurer; Dr. 
V. S. Clark; Dr. R. D. W. Connor; Profs. A. C. Coolidge, 
W. E. Dodd, C. R. Fish, G. S. Ford, Profs. E. B. Greene, 
S. B. Harding, C. D. Hazen, C. H. Hull; Dr. G. Hunt; Dr. 
J. F. Jameson; Profs. H. Johnson, W. E. Lingelbach, 
W. Notestein, J. T. Shotwell, and F. J. Turner. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is two dollars a year. Back 
numbers are available in bound form at three dollars a vol- 
ume, and in unbound form at twenty-five cents a copy. 





CHANGE IN PRICE. 


As mentioned in the notice on page 412 of the 
issue for October, which was inserted at the last mo- 
ment before going to press, the publishers of Tue 
Histroricat Outiook have been compelled by a regu- 
lation of the War Industries Board to withdraw the 
special rate previously granted to members of the 
American Historical Association and of other teach- 
ers’ associations. Effective November 1, 1918, the 
rate to all subscribers will be two dollars a year (nine 
numbers ). 





EXPIRATION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


By another regulation of the War Industries 
Board, publishers of newspapers and periodicals are 
forbidden to continue sending copies to subscribers 
who are in arrears on their payments. In order to 
keep their files intact and avoid unnecessary entries, 
subscribers are requested to remit promptly upon pre- 
sentation of bills for their subscriptions. 


THE WAR ISSUES COURSE. 


It is too early to describe the workings of the col- 
legiate training given in the Student Army Training 
Corps, or to estimate the value which the course has 
both for the army and the colleges, or to hint at the 
future influence it will have upon undergraduate life 
and instruction. The whole plan is so novel, indeed 
revolutionary in many respects, that it is impossible 
to pass judgment upon it at the present time. 

One feature of the prescribed curriculum for the 
S. A. T. C., however, is of great interest to every his- 
tory teacher—the course on the “ Issues of the War” 
—which must be taken by nearly all members of the 
Corps. The War Department’s instructions prescribe 
that this course shall include at least three hours of 
class-work and six hours of outside preparation every 
week for three terms. This is a greater amount of 
time than is required for any other subject in the cur- 
riculum except the eleven hours of military training. 

The purpose of the course on the Issues of the 
War is “ to enhance the morale of the members of the 
Corps by giving them an understanding of what the 
war is about and of the supreme importance to civili- 
zation of the cause for which we are fighting.” 

Both the purpose of the course in War Issues and 
the methods of inspection and contro] furnish a land- 
mark in the military and educational history of the 
United States. Never before has the national gov- 
ernment sought to raise the esprit de corps of its sol- 
dier and officer material by a frank and intelligent 
presentation of the issues involved in a military con- 
test. While from Revolutionary times down to the 
Spanish-American War it has been recognized that 
the citizen soldier fighting for freedom, and firmly 
believing in his cause, makes a better soldier—a 
thinking bayonet—than the ignorant conscript or 
mercenary—yet never before has our government en- 
tered upon a definite plan of instruction by which the 
national ideals might be clearly apprehended by the 
body of soldiers. So, too, there has never been— 
even under the growing power of the Federal Voca 
tional Education Board—such a system of national 
inspection and control of educational activities as that 
provided for the Student Army Training Corps, and 
the War Issues course as a part of its curriculum. 

The foresight of the War Department in providing 
for the War Issues course, and the breadth of vis- 
ion and liberality of the Director, Mr. Frank Aydel 
otte, are deserving of high praise. College profes- 
sors have responded loyally to the call for service in 
the War Issues course. There have been great diffi- 
culties to be met and overcome; yet from all parts of 
the country come reports of the satisfactory work 
already accomplished. 

It is the desire of the editors of Tue Historicay 
OvrtLook to aid in the comparison of methods and 
results. To this end the columns of the paper are 
open to any one connected with the War Issues 
course who desires to obtain advice, or to give sug- 
gestions arising from his own experience. It is hoped 
that such a comparison of efforts and results may lead 
to greater success in the course. 
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Beginnings in Political Education 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


“ Like most subjects outside of the three R’s in 
the elementary school curriculum, and the classics 
and mathematics in the secondary school course of 
study, the subject matter of civics was not taught in 
the schools until some years after the middle of the 
nineteenth century.” 

This quotation from the useful article on Civics in 
Monroe’s “ Cyclopedia of Education ’’ expresses what 
seems to be the general impression about the begin- 
nings of the teaching of government in American 
schools. The article leaves the impression that this 
subject began to be taught in the seventies * or there- 
abouts. Without making an effort to define “the 
subject matter of civics,” to set the limits of which is 
about as difficult as to define socialism, one may dare 
to doubt the accuracy of this impression and to ex- 
press the feeling that its continuance does more harm 
than good to the history of American education. It 
seems to have originated from a review of some of the 
printed courses of study used in the academies, and 
from the fact that the teaching of government seems 
to have been pretty dead during the decade imme- 
diately following the middle of the century. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold. It would 
show that government was taught to some extent in 
the Jacksonian period of our history; and it would 
express a tentative generalization which seems to 
grow out of the fact that the teaching of government 
declined or disappeared in the Civil War period, only 
to revive again in the period following Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The terms, Jacksonian period, Civil War period, 
and recent times, are doubtless clear enough to all 
the readers of this magazine. For the sake of con- 
venience, two decades, 1828-1848, may be assigned to 
the first; and a quarter century, 1848-1873, to the 
second. Let us consider these three periods in the 
light of the following tentative general statement: 
Efforts to teach government reflect the state of pub- 
lic interest in the safety of republican institutions. 
When there is an active interest in saving these insti- 
tutions from attack, there is likely to be a demand 
that children be instructed in the principles of gov- 
ernment; when by reason of public confidence or be- 
cause of disturbance that distracts the public mind 
there is but little concern about public efficiency and 
responsibility, then the teaching of government in 
schools is neglected. 

During the Jacksonian period the educated classes 
and the guardians of conservatism were almost in des- 
pair. They thought that a group of demagogues had 
seized the machinery of government, and were rushing 
violently down into a sea of universal ruin. The ad- 


1 “After 1870 the subject began to find its way gradually 
into the elementary schools,” says the Cyclopedia article. 


vent of Jackson and his friends had bec:. preceded by 
the so-called era of good feeling and of personal poli- 
tics, when the country was busy with its industrial 
welfare, and when there was but little concern about 
the safety of our institutions. But the moving of the 
Albany regency to Washington was the signal for the 
making of stern resolutions that the republic must be 
saved from those who would undermine its life and 
dissolve its organs. A part of the campaign of the 
educated classes to save the republic seems to have 
been a demand that the principles of sound politics 
be implanted in the mind of tke growing child. 


In 1830 appeared William Sullivan’s “ Political 
Class Book Intended to Instruct Higher Classes in 
Schools in the Origin, Nature and Use of Political 
Power.” In his preface the author says: “ It is nob 
perceived that provision has been made in the usual 
course of education to qualify those who are ap- 
proaching manhood to discharge with advantage to 
themselves and with justice to their fellow-citizens, 
the duties which they must assume.” The book deals 
with the origin of society, the government of the sev- 
eral states, particularly of Massachusetts, and of the 
United States, as well as with the rights of property 
and other topics. A second edition appeared the next 
year; and the book became well enough known during 
the next few years to be cited in 1886 by another 
writer of texts in the preface to his volume. With 
the exception of Winchester’s “ Political Catechism ” 
of 1796, to which reference will be made below, Sulli- 
van’s is the earliest effort in this direction that has 
come to the attention of the present writer. 


In 1886 A. W. Young published his “ Introduction 
to the Science of Government and Compend of Con- 
stitutional and Civil Jurisprudence, Comprehending a 
General View of the Government of the United 
States and of the Government of the State of New 
York, together with the Most Important Provisions 
of the Constitutions of the Several States; Adapted to 
Purposes of Instruction in Families and Schools.” 
The work of this author appeared either under this 
title or that of “ The Political Class Book” in many 
editions by various editors. The most recent edition 
seems to have been that of 1901, but the book seems 
still to be taught in schools. 

In his preface of 1836 the author says: “ Under 
cur constitution, sovereignty resides with the people; 
in other words, we have the power of governing our- 
selves. Consequently, it is of the first importance 
that the depositories of political power should know 
how to apply this power intelligently and judi- 
ciously.” Continuing, he discusses the need of 
teaching sound political principles in a republic, and 
laments that “in the education of youth for the busi- 
ness life, it seems almost to be forgotten that they are 
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even to assume the duties of citizens.” He refers to 
Sullivan’s book and to several others, but adds: “ It 
is believed that of those which are intended as class 
books, none are well adapted to the condition of our 
common schools.” He takes up the principles of 
government, the nature of society, liberty, rights, law, 
the historical background of American government, 
the Federal constitution; and treats briefly of the 
units of local government. A book that could hold 
its own for three-quarters of a century even with re- 
vision and re-editing, was surely no lame or super- 
ficial effort. 

The first edition of E. D. Mansfield’s “ Political 
Grammar of the United States” seems to have ap- 
peared also in 1836. A copy of this edition has not 
been found, but the edition of 1849 refers to its fore- 
runner of 1886. The author, in the later edition, 
which is advertised as the sixteenth, speaks with 
pride of the fact that his book had maintained itself 
against the competition of ten or a dozen other works. 
Therefore before the end of the Jacksonian period a 
lively competition existed among authors of text- 
books in government, and the text-books were meet- 
ing with sufficient demand to justify their publishers 
in reissuing them a number of times. 


In 1842 appeared Charles Mason’s “ Elementary 
Treatise on the Structure and Operation of the Na- 
tional and State Governments of the United States, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Academies and 
for the General Reader.” The author in his preface 
defends himself from anticipated criticism because he 
has not placed questions and other pedagogical helps 
at the end of his chapters; and contends that such 
questions dispose children to learn detailed facts for 
purposes of examination to the neglect of the general 
and more important purpose of the book. He dis- 
cusses different kinds of governments, the nature of 
popular institutions, the historical background of our 
constitution, and other topics. In his preface he lays 
stress on the need of learning “ actually’ how gov- 
ernment is run—i.e., the “ real facts.”” In a word, he 
seems to have been modern in his aspirations. 

J. B. Shurtleff’s “Government Instructor or Brief 
and Comprehensive View of the United States and of 
the States in Easy Lessons, designed for Schools and 
Families,” appeared in 1845 and continued to be re- 
published at least as late as 1860. The book is mainly 
a commentary on the Federal constitution, but is a 
more useful book than some of the more recent com- 
mentaries, or editions of that document for school use. 

At the end of the Jacksonian period, 1848, ap- 
peared J. B. Burleigh’s “American Manual,” with its 
motto “ Regnant Populi” and the following modest 
title page: “Containing a brief outline of the origin 
and progress of political power and the laws of na- 
tions ; a commentary on the constitution of the United 
States of America, and a lucid exposition of the du- 
tees and responsibilities of voters, jurors, and civil 
magistrates; with questions, definitions, and marginal 
exercises designed to develop and strengthen the 
moral and intellectual powers of youth, and impart an 


accurate knowledge of the nature and necessity of 
political wisdom, adapted to the use of schools, 
academies, and the public.” The tone of this interest- 
ing announcement may be explained in part by the 
fact that the author was for many years a college 
president. His book is equipped with pedagogical 
hiats and aids. The advertising notices contain 
recommendations from the schools of Maryland, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It therefore 
seems to have met with some success despite the title 
page and its other handicaps. 

Can there be any doubt that there was a real 
effort to teach the principles of government in the 
schools in this period? Could these and other simi- 
lar books have found publishers in those days if the 
books had not sold? Would thousands of copies have 
been sold if there had been no classes in the subject? 

Now let us turn to the period of the Civil War. 
To show that an effort was made to train children in 
the principles of government in the Jacksonian period 
was a comparatively simple matter, for only positive 
proof was needed. But to prove a negation is diffi- 
cult. To show that government was not taught in 
the Civil War period is almost impossible. In the 
first place, the books of the earlier period were doubt- 
less still in use. In the second place, good books 
may have appeared and have escaped the notice of 
collectors. We shall attempt to show nothing more 
than that less attention seems to have been given the 
subject in this period than in the earlier one. 

A careful search has failed to reveal a single book 
written for school work in government between 1848 
and 1873. A few titles have been found, but the books 
do not seem to have been preserved, and the titles do 
not indicate the purpose of the books or the charac- 
ter of their contents. If a number of books from the 
earlier period are available in the New York Public 
Library and the Library of Congress, and none from 
the later period, the probability is established that 
the earlier period was the more productive one. The 
output of the earlier period would have of course been 
more likely to disappear than that of the later. More- 
over, the pioneers of the revival in teaching this sub- 
ject would doubtless have been sufficiently acquainted 
with good recent books on the subject to have re- 
ferred to them in the seventies when the revival 
began. 

It is scarcely reasonable to expect that books on 
this subject would have been written in such a period 
of stress.*_ In the later years of the slavery struggle 
efficient government was not in question. The intel- 
lectuals were concerned about the preservation of the 
Union; the radicals about the abolition of slavery. 
Even the abolitionists would not have associated with 
the name of Calhoun or Hayne the collapse of repub- 
lican institutions. When the Confederacy was 
formed, a constitution was adopted scarcely less sat- 
isfactory to students of government than that of the 


2 One need only reflect on the present tendency to forget 
subjects not of immediate value to the cause of winning the 
war. 
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United States. The public mind was occupied with 
the approach of a great struggle, with the saving of 
the Union, and later with the reconstruction of peace 
and justice after the war; not with safeguarding the 
fundamental principles of republican government. 
The main purport of our generalization does not seem 
to be contradicted by what is known of the Civil War 
period. 

But as the wounds of the war began to heal, and its 
bitterness to be forgotten, men were able to take stock 
of other matters. The Tweed Ring in New York at- 
tracted attention. The scandals of the Grant admin- 
istration and other unsavory political phenomena be- 
gan to call loudly for reform. As the Civil War 
period merged into the recent period, attention came 
to be more and more concentrated on the fact that our 
political machinery was not working well. Corrup- 
tion was rampant everywhere. Republicans were 
deserting the party that had waxed too fat on power 
without opposition. With the growth of this spirit 
of reform, leaders of education demanded that the 
principles of sound government must be taught in the 
schools. 

One of the earliest text-book writers who re- 
sponded to this impetus was Calvin Townsend, an 
attorney-at-law, who in 1869 published his “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,’ which he calls the “ first 
attempt ever made to present the subject of civil gov- 
ernment ina really didactic form.” His remark re- 
minds one of the statement that the Dark Ages are so 
called because we are in the dark as to what occurred 
in them. But while Mr. Townsend was apparently 
very much in the dark about the evolution of the 
teaching of government, he-seems to have been a pro- 
lific writer of books. He believed that his work of 
1869 met the needs of institutions of higher learning, 
havirg been “used as a text-book on the subject by 
many of our most prominent colleges and universi- 
ties,” but that it did not altogether answer the pur- 
poses of the schools. Consequently in 1875 he pub- 
lished his “‘ Shorter Course in Civil Government, ar- 
ranged in Topics, with numerous Questions for Con- 
venience in Teaching.” The following quotation 
from his preface is indicative of his point of view: 
“To learn the duties of town, city, and county offi- 
cers, has nothing whatever to do with the grand and 
noble subject of Civil Government. It may be 
doubted whether one who proposes such minutie of 
detail, has any definite idea of the term Civil Gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Fiske, in the preface to his epoch- 
making text-book, on the same subject, makes merry 
over this quotation without giving its author’s name, 
and seems to say all that it is necessary to say on the 
earlier author’s views. 

It is impossible even to mention the flood of so- 
called texts that soon appeared. In the preface to 
her book which was published in 1885, “ How We 
Are Governed,” Miss Anna Dawes says: “At the risk 
of undue length, I feel called upon to answer the 
question why still another book should be written 
upon so well-worn a subject.” 


Not long after the appearance of her book came 
the works of Fiske, Hinsdale and Macy, all three of 
which are still in very general use. It might be rea- 
sonable to say that the teaching of government in 
American schools with suitable text-books began 
when these books came into use. If we are to place 
the beginning earlier, with what kind of teaching shall 
we make a beginning? If we are to include Town- 
send’s book, then there is not much excuse for re- 
jecting Young’s and others of the Jacksonian period. 

One interesting relic remains to be mentioned. It 
may be said that government was not taught in the 
American schools before 1830, but if such a statement 
is made, reference should also be made to Elhanan 
Winchester’s “ Plain Political Catechism, Intended 
for the use of Schools in the United States of Amer- 
ica, wherein the great principles of Liberty and of 
the Federal Constitution are laid down and Ex- 
plained by way of Question and Answer, made level 
to the lowest Capacities.” This little book appeared 
in the midst of the struggle between rising Jefferson- 
ianism and Federalism making its last successful 
stand. It was evidently written in an effort to stem 
the tide of what the New England author thought was 
a dangerous current of atheism and disorganization. 
Such questions as, What is man in a state of nature 
without society? What makes government necessary? 
Will the early knowledge of the politics of our coun- 
try tend to introduce disorder, discontent, division, 
animosity, and rebellion amongst the young people, as 
some persons pretend? indicate the trend of the little 
book of about a hundred pages. Of course no gen- 
eral inference can be drawn from it, but in so far as 
it is worthy of attention it is no exception to our ten- 
tative generalization that the teaching of government 
reflects public interest in the need of conserving re- 
publican institutions through early political training. 

This paper is a by-product of preparation for a 
course in some general aspects of the teaching of gov- 
ernment in American schools. It may have in it a 
hint that is worth developing. Would that some as- 
piring candidate for the doctor’s degree would write 
a dissertation on the history of the teaching of gov- 
ernment in America, and show whether or not its evo- 
lution offers a hope that we shall at some time see 
efficient training of the young for their political duties 
in a democratic commonwealth.* 


“The Greatest Reform Act,” by the Right Hon. Sir 
Willoughby H. Dickinson, M.P. (Contemporary Review for 
March), gives the history and terms of the Representation 
of the People Act, passed in England, February, 1918. 


Secretary Daniels, in his short article on “Our Navy in 
War” (April Review of Reviews), discusses the expansion 
and spirit of the navy, and tells what has been accomplished 
by this branch of service during the past year. 


8 This paper was prepared before the author saw Prof. 
C. H. Judd’s article, “The Teaching of Civics,” which ap- 
peared in The School Review for September, 1918. 
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Progressive Requirements in American History for Junior 


and Senior High Schools’ 


BY PROFESSOR R. M. TRYON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The material in this report centers around pro- 
gressive requirements relative to the following gen- 
eral topics: 


I. General Organization of the Field of Ameri- 
can History for Teaching Purposes. 

Maps to Make. 

III. Dates—Events to Know and Remember. 

IV. Personages to Know and Identify. 

V. Topics with which Students Should Be 

Familiar on Completing the Course. 
VI. General Method of Procedure. 


The progressive requirements as they relate to each 
of the foregoing topics follow in two columns, the 
first including junior high school requirements and 
the second senior high school, requirements. By such 
a scheme one can readily see what is demanded of 
each student on completing the course in American 
history in the senior high school. 


If. 


I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR 
TEACHING PURPOSES IN THE JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Junior High School. 


Name and Date Boundary of 
the Large Divisions 


Percentage 
of Total 
Time Given 


1. Perspective and introductory view—factors 


affecting early American history ......... 10 
2. The period of discovery and _ exploration, 
B4OB-1GOT wn cccccccccccccccccccccccces 8 


1 The report of a committee to the Department of History 
and Other Social Studies of Academies and High Schools in 
Relation with the University of Chicago, May 10, 1918. 
The committee was composed of R. M. Tryon, University of 
Chicago, chairman; Chauncy C. Willard, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth Barns, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Ill.; Chester C. Dodge, Principal, 
William G. Hibberd Junior High School, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Mabel Blazier, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Suggestions relative to additions, omissions, and the gen- 
eral plan of the proposals are solicited by the committee. 
Address all communications to the chairman. 

It should be said by way of explanation that this report 
represents five years’ work and experience in connection 
with the chairman’s classes in the “Teaching of High- 
School History” in the Universiiy of Chicago and four 
months’ work on the part of the committee as a whole on 
the actual sifting of the material and the making of final 
selections. Much use was made of all the recent investiga- 
tions along the line of dates and events, important person- 
ages, and generalization of organization of the field. The 
report makes no attempt to point out the exact contribu- 
tions of each of these investigations. 

Reprinted from The School Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 7, 
September, 1918. 


3. 


k. 


NID 


DAIS 


nw = 


Colonization and the struggle for supremacy 


in North America, 1607-1768 ........... 22 
Revolution and the establishment of the 
American nation, 1768-1789 ............ 10 


Nationalism and democracy, 1789-1829 .... 12 
Expansion and conflict, 1829-1865 ........ 16 
Reconstruction and consolidation, 1865-1898. 17 
National expansion and the new democracy, 


BUSS to prevent Gite .. ww. ccc cc ccccccces 5 
100 
Senior High School. 
Percentage 
Name and Date Boundary of of Total 


the Large Divisions Time Given 


. Perspective and introductory view—factors 


affecting early American history ........ 5 
. The period of discovery and exploration, 
ti ce BE ee ee ee 4 
Colonization and the struggle for supremacy 
in North America, 1607-1768 ........... 12 
Revolution and the establishment of the 
American nation, 1768-1789 ............ 12 


Nationalism and democracy, 1789-1829 .... 17 


Expansion and conflict, 1829-1865 ........ 20 
Reconstruction and consolidation, 1865-1898 20 

National expansion and the new democracy, 
1GOG to presemt time 2... cc ccccesscccecs 10 
100 


Il. MAPS TO MAKE. 
Junior High School. 
No. 1. 


. Title: North America North of Mexico. 


Physical Features and Indians. 


. Use an outline map of North America. 
. Name the chief rivers, mountains, lakes, bays, 


gulfs, plains, and valleys. 

General location of the following Indian families 
and tribes: Iroquois, Sioux, Creek, Cherokee, 
Seminole, Pequot, and Delaware. 

No. 2. 
Title: Discovery and Exploration. 


. Use an outline map of the world—double size. 
. Show routes of Columbus, De Soto, Coronado, 


Cortez, Pizarro, Magellan, Diaz, Da Gama, 
Cabral, Drake, the Cabots, Gosnold, Hudson. 
Name all places needed to show the foregoing. 
No. 8. 
Title: Conflicting Claims of Territory in 1650. 


. Use an outline map of the Western Hemisphere. 


. Show 


territory claimed by Spain, England, 
France, Holland, Sweden, and Portugal. 
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. Show general outline of the thirteen colonies. 


No. 4. 


. Title: Progress of Settlement to 1750. 
. Use an outline map of the United States and 


Canada east of the Mississippi River. 


. Show the French in the Mississippi Valley and 


Canada, the Spanish in the South, and the Eng- 
lish in the East. 

Repeat the chief physical features and add many 
others. Locate all the main English towns, 
French forts, and Indian portages. 


. If possible, show progress of English settlements, 


say those made before 1700 and those made from 
1700 to 1750. Show the wagon road from Phil- 
adelphia to the West and the Southwest and the 
one from Charlestown to the back country. 


No. 5. 
Title: North America North of Mexico in 1768. 


. Use an outline map of North America. 
. Show results of French and Indian War. 


Show 
the Proclamation Line of 1763 proposed by 
England as a boundary between Indians and set- 
tlers. 

In- 
dicate what was lost by the Proclamation Line 
of 1763. 


No. 6. 


. Title: The United States in 1790. 


Use an outline map of North America east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Show Northwest Territory, Southwest Territory, 
all the states, and the population of each. 

Locate all the principal cities of the East and set- 
tlements of the West, and the routes to the West 
through the mountains; Saluda and Cumberland 
Gaps, James-Kanawha, Potomac-Monongahela, 
and the Forbes Road. 


No. 7. 


. Title: Progressive Territorial Map of the United 


States to 1858. 


. Use an outline map of the United States. 


Show the United States in 1788, 1808, 1819, 18465, 
1846, and 1858. 


No. 8. 


. Title: Admission of States and the Status of Sla- 


very to 1860. 
Use an outline map of the United States. 


. Show original thirteen states; admission of each 


state; and status of slavery in 1789, 1821, 1850, 
1854, 1857, and 1861. 


No. 9. 


. Title: The United States and Her Possessions To- 


day. 
Use double-size map of the world. 


. Show the United States and her possessions. Good 


scheme to make each in form of a flag. 





— 


go to 


— 


ne 


. Title: 


Senior High School. 
No. 1. 


. Title: Trade Routes of the Fifteenth Century. 
. Use an outline map of the world—double size. 
. Trade routes from the Mediterranean to the East; 


trade routes in Europe; trade routes in the At- 
lantic. 


Locate important commercial cities and industrial 
centers. 


No. 2. 
Title: The Colonies, 1768. 


. Use an outline map of North America east of the 


Mississippi River. 

Show progress of English, French, and Spanish 
settlements; routes from coast to Mississippi 
basin; Indian portages; conflicting claims of 
English colonies; Proclamation Line of 1768. 


No. 38. 
Colonial Trade and Industry in the 
Eighteenth Century. 
Use outline map of the world. 


Show importance of West Indies; triangles and 
quadrilaterals of trade; fisheries. 

Note on the map the commodities comprised in 
this trade; e.g., Barbados, sugar; South Caro- 
lina, indigo, ete. 


No. 4. 


. Title: Progressive Westward Movement. 


Use an outline map of the United States. 

Show frontier line of 1768, 1790, 1820, 1840, 
1860, 1880; principal routes, as Wilderness 
Road, Cumberland Road, Erie Canal, Oregon 
Trail, Santa Fe Trail, etc.; exploration of West 
and centers of population. 


No. 5. 
Title: Election Maps. 


. Use outline maps of the United States. 


Show elections of 1800, 1828, 1844, 1856, 1860, 
1876, 1884, 1896, 1912. 


No. 6. 


. Title: Divisions in the United States on Important 


Issues. 


. Use outline map of the United States. 
. Show divisions of country as shown by Congres- 


sional vote on declaration of war, 1812; Mis- 
souri Compromise; tariff of 1816; tariff of 
1882; Kansas-Nebraska bill (conflicting sec- 
tional interests in the West); secession; solid 
South, 1880-1916. 


. These maps should be prepared by the teacher. 


No. 7. 


. Title: Transportation in the United States. 
. Use outline map of the United States. 
. Show roads and waterways, 1825; canals, 1840; 


chief railroads, 1850, 1860, 1880, 1918. 
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we 


Graphs and Charts. 


. Use co-ordinate paper. 
. Show growth of population by decades; American 


born of American parents; American born of 


foreign parents; foreign born. 
. Show increase of money, of banking resources, of 


gold and silver, and of wealth of nation. 

4. Show development of agriculture, of manufactur- 
ing, of mining, of imports and exports, and of 
transportation. 


1000. 
1458. 
1492. 
1497. 
1522. 
1565. 
1588. 
1607. 
1608. 
1614. 
1619. 
1620. 
1680. 
1682. 
1768. 
1765. 
1775. 
1776. 
1788. 
1787. 
1789. 
1790. 
1798. 
1808. 
1807. 
1812. 
1819. 
1820. 
1828. 
18380. 


1881. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 


1848. 


1850. 
1858. 
1854. 
1857. 
1860. 


1863. 
1865. 
1866. 


Ill. DATES AND EVENTS. 


Junior High School. 


Discovery of America by the Northmen. 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

First Voyage of Columbus. 

John Cabot discovers North America. 

End of Magellan’s voyage around the World. 

Founding of St. Augustine. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Settlement of Jamestown. 

Quebec settled by the French. 

New Netherland settled by the Dutch. 

Slavery introduced into Virginia. 

Settlement of Plymouth. 

Settlement of Boston. 

Founding of Pennsylvania. 

Peace of Paris. 

Stamp Act controversy. 

Lexington and Concord. 

July 4, Declaration of Independence. 

End of the Revolutionary War. 

Northwest Ordinance. 

Washington inaugurated president. 

Taking of the first census. 

Invention of the cotton gin. 

Purchase of Louisiana. 

Fulton’s steamboat. 

War with England. 

Purchase of Florida. 

Missouri Compromise. 

Monroe Doctrine. 

The beginning of the era of railroad building 
in the United States. 

Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. 

Morse’s telegraph. 

Annexation of Texas. 

Howe’s sewing machine and accession of 
Oregon Territory. 

The end of the Mexican War and discovery 
of gold in California. 

The Great Compromise. 

The Gadsden Purchase. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

Dred Scott decision. 

Election of Lincoln and secession of South 
Carolina. 

January 1, Emancipation Proclamation. 

Lee’s surrender, April 9. 

First permanently successful Atlantic cable. 


1867. 
1871. 
1876. 


1878. 
1898. 
1914. 
1915. 
1917. 


1487. 
1498. 
1584. 
1648. 
1647. 
1688. 
1754. 
1778. 
1781. 
1787. 
1790. 


1791. 
1798. 


1800. 


1808. 
1807. 
1814. 


1816. 


1819. 
1882. 
1846. 
1862. 
1868. 
1865. 
1868. 
1869. 


1879. 
1881. 


1885. 
1887. 
1890. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1918. 


1914. 
1915. 
1917. 


Purchase of Alaska. 

Settlement of the Alabama claims. 

Invention of telephone and Centennial at 
Philadelphia. 

Invention of arc light for streets and parks. 

Spanish-American War. 

August, beginning of the Great War. 

Opening of the Panama Canal. 

April 6, United States enters the Great War 
and purchase of the Virgin Islands. 


Senior High School. 


Diaz reaches southern point of Africa. 

Vasco de Gama reaches India. 

Cartier discovers the St. Lawrence River. 

New England Confederation. 

Beginning of the public school system. 

The glorious Revolution. 

Albany Congress. 

French Treaty of Alliance. 

Ratification of the Articles of Confederation. 

The Constitutional Convention. 

Birth year of the factory system and first 
tariff law. 

The first United States bank. 

Alien and sedition laws and Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions. 

Washington becomes capital of the United 
States. 

Case of Marbury vs. Madison. 

Jefferson’s embargo policy. 

Power loom introduced into the 
States, and the Hartford Convention. 

Second United States bank and first protec- 
tive tariff. 

McCullough vs. Maryland. 

Nullification controversy. 

Wilmot proviso. 

Homestead and Morrill acts. 

The National Banking Act. 

The Thirteenth Amendment. 

The Fourteenth Amendment. 

First Pacific railroad and woman’s suffrage 
in Wyoming. 

Resumption of specie payment. 

Organization of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Inauguration of Cleveland. 

Interstate Commerce Act. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Pullman strike (injunction). 

Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

Collapse of the free-silver movement. 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Northern Securities case. 

Conservation Convention. 

Federal Reserve Bank Law and Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Amendments. 

Revision of the Anti-Trust Law. 

National Child Labor Law. 

Farm Loan Bank Act. 


United 
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IV. PERSONAGES TO KNOW AND IDENTIFY. 


Junior High School. 


At the end of the junior high school course the stu- 
dent should be able to write a statement of about 200 
words in length about each of the following: 


George Dewey 
Sir Francis Drake 
John Ericsson 
Millard Fillmore 
Albert Gallatin 
James A. Garfield 


Samuel Adams 
Thomas H. Benton 
Daniel Boone 

John C. Calhoun 
Henry Clay 
Christopher Columbus 
Jefferson Davis 
Dorothea Dix 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Cyrus W. Field 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Alexander Hamilton 
Patrick Henry 
Andrew Jackson 
Thomas Jefferson 
General Lafayette 
La Salle 

Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
James Madison 
John Marshall 
William McKinley 
James Monroe 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
William Penn 
William Pitt 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


At the end of the junior high school course stu- 
dents should be able to identify the following: 


John Quincy Adams 
Chester A. Arthur 
John Jacob Astor 
Balboa 

James G. Blaine 
General Braddock 
John Brown 

James Buchanan 
General Burgoyne 
John Cabot 

Cartier 

Lewis Cass 

George Rogers Clark 
Grover Cleveland 
DeWitt Clinton 
Cornwallis 
Coronado 

Cortez 

De Soto 


William Lloyd Garrison 
George III 

Horace Greeley 

John Hancock 
Benjamin Harrison 
William H. Harrison 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
Sam Houston 

Henry Hudson 
Andrew Johnson 

Sir William Johnson 
John Paul Jones 
Richard H. Lee 
Lewis and Clark 
James Russell Lowell 
Magellan 

Horace Mann 
Marquette and Joliet 
Mason and Dixon 
Cyrus McCormick 
Montcalm 

James Otis 

Oliver H. Perry 
Franklin Pierce 
James K. Polk 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
William H. Seward 
Philip H. Sheridan 
William T. Sherman 
Daniel Shays 

John Sherman 
Alexander Stephens 
William Byrd 

Roger Williams 
John Smith 

Miles Standish 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Thaddeus Stevens 
Charles Sumner 
Zachary Taylor 
John Tyler 

Martin Van Buren 
Vespucius 

Robert Walker 
Roger Williams 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
James Wolfe 

John Adams 

Salmon P. Chase 
Charles Lee 

Sir William Howe 
Lord Baltimore 
John Winthrop 
Brigham Young 
Verrazano 
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Anne Hutchinson 
David G. Farragut 
Queen Elizabeth 
Elias Howe 
Robert Morris 
Peter Stuyvesant 

J. Pierpont Morgan 
Mark Hanna 

John Hay 
Pocahontas 
Wendell Phillips 
Zebulon Pike 

Carl Schurz 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Winfield Scott 
Powhatan 

Pontiac 

King Philip 
Tecumseh 
Massasoit 

Roger B. Taney 
Samuel J. Tilden 
James J. Hill 
Nathan Hale 
Stephen Girard 

“ Citizen’ Genet 
Nathaniel Greene 
Horatio Gates 

“ Boss’ Tweed 
Champlain 

Booker T. Washington 
William Bradford 
Terrence V. Powderly 


William H. Harrison 
Sam Houston 

John Hay 

James J. Hill 

Lewis and Clark 
Cyrus McCormick 
Andrew Johnson 
Magellan 

Winfield H. Scott 
William H. Seward 
Daniel Shays 

Edwin M. Stanton 
Alexander Stephens 
Thaddeus Stevens 
Charles Sumner 
Martin Van Buren 
Robert Walker 
William Byrd 

Roger B. Taney 
Terrence V. Powderly 
John Sherman 
Samuel Slater 
Booker T. Washington 
Brigham Young 
Horace Mann 


At the end of the senior high school course stu- 
dents should be able to identify the following (none 
of these appear on either of the junior high school 


lists) : 


Note.—Individuals now living and active in national 
affairs have purposely been omitted from the foregoing 


lists. Personages of local 
omitted. 


importance 


Senior High School. 


have also been 


At the end of the senior high school course the stu- 
dent should be able to write a statement of about 400 
words in length about each of the following (all of 
these are in the list to identify at the end of the 


junior high school course) : 


John Adams 

John Quincy Adams 
John Jacob Astor 
James G. Blaine 
John Brown 

Salmon P. Chase 
Grover Cleveland 
Lewis Cass 
Champlain 

George Rogers Clark 
DeWitt Clinton 
George Dewey 
David G. Farragut 
Albert Gallatin 
William Lloyd Garrison 
Horace Greeley 


John Hancock 


Ethan Allen 
Benedict Arnold 
Nathaniel Bacon 
George Bancroft 
Clara Barton 

Henry Ward Beecher 
Sir William Berkeley 
Black Hawk 

Aaron Burr 

William H. Crawford 
George A. Custer 
Stephen Decatur 
Vasco da Gama 

De Leon 
Bartholomew Diaz 
John Dickinson 
Governor Dinwiddie 
John C, Fremont 
General Gage 
Elbridge Gerry 
John Harvard 

Sir John Hawkins 
Robert Hayne 
Thomas Hooker 
Thomas J. Jackson 
Joseph E. Johnson 
Henry Knox 

George B. McClellan 
George H. Meade 
Narvaez 

James Oglethorpe 
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Osceola 

Charles C. Pinckney 
Edmund Randolph 
Joseph Smith 

George H. Thomas 
Governor William Tryon 
Anthony Wayne 
Conrad Weiser 

David Wilmot 

Emma Willard 
Frances E. Willard 
Richard Olney 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
Matthew Quay 
Thomas Platt 

Major John W. Powell 
Josiah Quincy 

James Robertson 

John Sevier 

Mason and Slidell 
Robert Toombs 
Charles Townshend 
Lyman Trumbull 
William H. Vanderbilt 
Clement L. Vallandigham 
James Weaver 
Thurlow Weed 

James Wilkinson 
James Wilson 

William Yancey 

Sir Henry Clinton 
James Eads 

Howell Cobb 

Roscoe Conkling 

Jay Cooke 

Peter Cooper 

John J. Crittenden 
George W. Curtis 
Jonathan Edwards 
Oliver Evans 

Richard Hoe 

Charles Francis Adams 
Manasseh Cutler 
Hamilton Fish 
Charles James Fox 
Charles Goodyear 
Jay Gould 

Major Robert Anderson 
Susan B. Anthony 
Edward H. Harriman 
Robert B. Rhett 

John Randolph 
Thomas B. Reed 
Edmund Burke 
Richard Bland 

Simon Bolivar 
William San Martin 
Nicholas Biddle 
Henry Barnard 
Thomas Hutchinson 
Simon Cameron 


S2ee> 


© 


11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21 


onan > 


ii. 
12. 
13. 


Rufus King 
Iberville 

George Mason 
William L. Marcy 
Nathaniel Macon 
Thomas Paine 
Gouverneur Morris 
Francis Parkman 


Vv. TOPICS WITH WHICH STUDENTS SHOULD BE 


FAMILIAR ON COMPLETING THE COURSE. 


Junior High School. 


. Steps toward unifying the colonies and establish- 


ing the national government in 1789. 


. The commercial and territorial policy of Eng- 


land toward the colonies ending in the Revo- 
lution. 

The development of transportation facilities (em- 
phasize the period prior to 1860). 

Our territorial expansion. 

Slavery and the slavery system. 

Revolutionary inventions and processes. 


. The chief political parties and their doctrines. 


Important treaties with foreign powers and in- 
ternational relations. 
Finance, banking and panics. 


. Genesis of all the colonies and special considera- 


tion of Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Our system of revenue. 

Civil-service reform and the spoils system. 

The present and past of the suffrage problem. 

Causes, results, and a few of the most important 
events of our various wars. 

Internal improvements (emphasize the period 
prior to 1860). 

Chief facts in the history of agriculture. 

Trusts and industrial combination. 

Labor and labor unions. 

The factory system in the United States. 

The presidents, time, chief events, and party. 


. The work of the chief explorers and discoverers. 


Senior High School. 


. Steps toward unifying the colonies and establish- 


ing the national government in 1789. 


. The commercial and territorial policy of England 


toward the colonies ending in the Revolution. 
The development of transportation facilities (em- 
phasize the period since 1860.) 


. Our territorial expansion. 
. Slavery and the Slavery system. 
. Revolutionary inventions and processes. 


The chief political parties and their doctrines. 
Important treaties with foreign powers and in- 
ternational relations. 


. Finance, banking and panics. 
. Population and immigration. 


Our system of revenue. 
Civil-Service reform and the spoils system. 
The present and past of the suffrage problem. 
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14. Humanitarian reforms and social amelioration. 

15. Internal improvements (emphasize period since 
1860). 

16. Chief facts in the history of agriculture. 

17. Trusts and industrial combination. 

18. Labor and labor unions. 

19. The factory system in the United States. 

20. The land question. 

21. Our chief liberty documents. 


Note.—Since many of the topics in the junior high school 
course are duplicated in the senior high school course, a 
definite outline of the work to be done on each in each 
course would be necessary to show progress. 


VI. GENERAL METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN THE 


TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Junior High School. 


The first thing necessary is to get the main divi- 
sions of the field of American history before the class. 
This can be done inductively with the textbook in the 
hands of the children. If the textbook has a gen- 
eral organization, this can be examined and discussed 
and a tentative organization proposed. In the course 
of a week or so the final organization can be deter- 
mined upon with definite names and date boundaries 
for each division. 


The second thing necessary is to formulate in story 
form the main trend of the history contained in each 
large division determined upon. In most cases it will 
be better for the teacher to tell this story to the class. 
The story can be told in sections from day to day, 
with a retelling by the members of the class as their 
part of the advance lesson. When each member of 
the class is able to tell this story from beginning to 
end, the next step in the general method of proce- 
dure may be taken. 


If the background of American history has been 
studied in the sixth or seventh grade, there will be 
little need of much emphasis on the period of discov- 
ery and exploration. In fact, the story already 
learned could well be elaborate enough to make any 
more work on this period unnecessary. Since phy- 
sical features and the Indians cannot be included in 
the story, some attention will need to be given to 
these two factors. Considerable time will be spent 
on the period from 1607 to 1763. A good organi- 
zation for this period is to deal with the English 
colonies in three groups down to about 1700, includ- 
ing a cross-section view of life and institutions in 
each group at this date. The progress of settlement 
from 1700 to 1754 may be treated as one topic. 
After this has been concluded, French colonization 
may be taken from the beginning to 1754, after which 
a brief consideration of the French and Indian War 
will be in order. The study of the period will close 
with an intensive cross-section view of Colonial life 
and institutions in 1768. A great deal of time can 
profitably be spent on this cross-section view. Com- 


parisons can be made with present-day conditions, 
and the work of tke whole can be made very practi- 
cal and interesting. The period between 1763 and 
1789 will be treated much like the preceding one. 
The political thread running through the period will 
be considerably elaborated on as compared with what 
has been included in the “ over-view’”’ already made. 
The major part of the time spent on this period will 
be devoted to a study of the social, economic, and po- 
litical conditions of the country just prior to 1787, 
culminating in a study of the formation and ratifica- 
tion of the constitution. 


Either of two methods of procedure may be fol- 
lowed after the year 1789. On making sure that the 
pupils understand the main current of the history 
from this date to, say, 1829, certain phases of life 
running through the period may be studied in some 
detail. For example, the social progress and devel- 
opment, including a study of intellectual life, re- 
ligious activities, social and moral betterment, home 
life of the people, and conditions of labor, might be 
emphasized. Industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and the political struggles might also be treated 
similarly. This same procedure could be applied 
equally well to the periods from 1829 to 1865, from 
1865 to 1898, and from 1898 to the present time. 

Such a method of precedure as proposed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph would not serve equally well for all 
classes of students. For those who expect to com- 
plete the junior high school course such a method 
might be profitably followed; but for those who may 
not be able to do this there is probably a better 
method. For these and for those who are in the 
industrial and commercial courses a better plan would 
be first to go over the main features of the forego 
ing periods and then to trace the history of a few im- 
portant topics from their origin to their present con- 
dition. For example, the history of agriculture, 
manufacturing, labor systems, and the like could be 
traced from their simple beginnings in Colonial times 
to their present-day complexities. Such a method 
would give the teacher all the freedom necessary to 
adapt the course to local conditions as well as to the 
interests and capacities of the children. In working 
up these topics the counter-chronological method of 
approach could no doubt be used as effectively as the 
chronological, and if the pupils have had a course in 
European history there is no reason why the counter- 
chronological story should end on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


At the conclusion of the study of each period a 
more elaborate story of each should be told by the 
children, and at .the end of the course the whole 
story of the United States should be told just as 
elaborately as the class is able to do it. The maps 
made during the course may be used in connection 
with the telling of this final story, the content of 
which will be determined by the sort of facts the 
teacher has emphasized as the course has progressed 
from day to day. 
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Senior High School. 


The progress of the course in American history in 
the senior high school beyond that in the junior high 
school should consist chiefly in the greater amount 
of analysis given in the former to the structure of 
American life in the past and at present. 
high school student understands a_ generalization 
when it is pointed out to him, but he does little gen- 
eralization himself.) The narrative chronological 
plan pursued in the junior high school should be used 
only to get the situations before the class. The 
greater emphasis should be on an analysis of these 
situations to show both the structure of society and 
how this structure worked. 


(A senior 


Since it is an understanding of the present that we 
are aiming at, our course might well begin with a sur- 
vey of the main features of our present social struc- 
ture to show it as an organization with different parts, 
each of which has been built in to perform certain 
functions in getting our manifold wants satisfied, and 
all of which interrelate with all the rest like the 
threads of a web. Such a view is presented in some 
of the “Community Leaflets’ which the government 
has recently put out, edited by Mr. Judd and Mr. 
Marshall. 

The second thing necessary is to take up some of 
the past structures of American society to show how 
the problem of living was worked out formerly in 
different ways. 

The period of discovery and of the planting of 
colonies would be shown as a phase of European ex- 
pansion. After the fects of the later fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have been presented, the analysis 
of these facts would show such things as the inter- 
relationship between the tremendous increase in the 
volume of trade, the consequent need for capital, the 
gathering of capital by the device of the joint-stock 
company, the increased importance of the burgher 
class, the community of interest between the mer- 
chants and the central governments, the growth of 
nations, ete. After the facts of the planting of the 
English colonies in the seventeenth century have been 
presented, the analysis would show the activities of 
Englishmen during that century as chiefly a struggle 
for control of the social organization in which com- 
mercial expansion, as well as thought movements, 
like the breakdown of the idea of authority from God, 
had a large part. 


From the past life of people on this continent the 
spots most worth analyzing would be two—the period 
from 1763-1789 and the period from 1830-1860. 


The study of Colonial life would consider the 
threefold group of colonies, New England, the Middle, 
and the South, and the twofold group, the seacoast 
and the back country. An analysis would show that 
the chief aims of the Colonial structure were sub- 
sistence, protection, and control of individuals. The 
devices by which these aims were accomplished pre- 


sent almost a complete contrast with the devices used 
to work out the same problems to-day. The period 
from 1763 to 1789 shows the social structure work- 
ing badly, chiefly because of an unsatisfactory con- 
trol and the working out of a new device for control. 

Life in the three sections—New England, the 
South, and the West—between 1830 and 1860 would 
vield, by analysis, such things in the East as the com- 
ing in of the Industrial Revolution in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, the increased importance of a market 
for goods, the interrelationship between this and tar- 
iffs, money, and communication, and greater special- 
ization in diverse industries; such things in the South 
as specialization in one industry only, the self- 
sufficiency of each plantation worked by slave labor, 
and the control by the planter aristocracy; such 
things in the West as the self-sufficiency of frontier 
life, the struggle for freedom on the frontier, the 
coming in of popular democracy, the demands for 
public education, mechanical inventions, better com- 
munication, etc. 


In the period from 1860 to the present we should 
be coming back to the thing we started with. This 
period too would be well worth analyzing because it 
presents, for a more detailed examination, a very dif- 
ferent social structure from any preceding one. 


To work out an adequate analysis of it would take 
much time and thought. But some of the most signi- 
ficant things which it would show would be the inter- 
relationship between the coming in of the Industrial 
Revolution in the manufacture of other goods besides 
cloth, and in agriculture, transportation, and mining; 
the development of the mining-camp frontier in the 
Rocky Mountains; the shift from rural to urban life; 
the results to laborers of these changes; the coming 
in of labor organizations to try to control; “ boss ”’ 
politics; the closing of the frontier; the coming in 
cf such things as extremes of poverty and wealth; 
consolidation of capital; the idea of “ evolution” of 
society instead of society fixed by “ natural laws”; 
the beginnings of government regulation; commercial 
and industrial expansion outside our own country; 
the breakdown of our policy of isolation; and the 
increased use of the central government as a means 
of controlling the interests of society. 


The situations and facts to be analyzed would be 
brought out by textbook and reference reading, by 
maps, charts, etc. The dates, maps, charts, and 
personages presented in the lists will, of course, fall 
into their proper places as the work develops. Most 
of the topics suggested would serve best for a review 
to build up a cumulative idea of particularly worth- 
while movements of our history. The analysis of our 
social structure would be best brought out by care- 
fully formulated “ thought-provoking ” questions. At 
the end of the study of each structure the student 
should be required, in review, to present a complete 
picture and analysis of it in comparison with the 
other structures. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


1125 Ferdon Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tue Eprror, 


Tue HisTorRIcaAL OUTLOOK, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Siz: 

Will you allow me a little space in THe History Teacu- 
ER’Ss MAGAZINE to correct a misstatement made in regard 
to my book, “ Patriots in the Making ”? 

In your issue of April, 1918, there is an article which has 
recently been called to my attention, by Professor Gilbert 
Giddings Benjamin, entitled, “ Conventionality of History.” 
In this article Professor Benjamin says: 

“To what extent this idea of nationalism may go is 
shown in a recent work, ‘ Patriots in the Making,’ written 
by an instructor in history in the University of Michigan. 
This book indicates what has been the influence upon the 
minds of the present generation in Germany and France by 
the teaching, particularly of history, in such a way as to 
laud the mother country and to disparage the country of 
the enemy. The author shows how far suggestion through 
text-books and ‘teaching have gone in making the attitude 
which German or Frenchman has taken in regard to the 
other, and he then goes on to advocate such teaching for 
this country. That a student of history should be an advo- 
cate of sucth an idea is passing strange, but it is only indi- 
cative of the social pressure which war exerts in making all 
think alike.” (Page 191.) 

Far from advocating the teaching of national antagonisms 
in the schools of this country, I have warned against it. 
The concluding sentence of my book reads as follows: “As 
the school of yesterday and to-day has fertilized the soil 
from which have sprung national suspicions and hatreds, 
so may the school of to-morrow usher in the era of the 
brotherhood of man, of universal peace! ” 

Why should Professor Benjamin pour out the vials of 
his wrath upon a humble but well-meaning individual who 
disapproves of “ the inculcation of false ideas of patriotism 
and nationality,” as strongly as he does himself? Why not 
join forces in combating the menace of an over-nationaliza- 
tion of American education such as may result from the 
present war? 

Very truly yours, 


JONATHAN F. Scort. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 


“The Awakening of the German People,” by Dr. Otfried 
Nippold, the Swiss writer on international law, is pub- 
lished as No. 125 of International Conciliation. The 
writer reviews the attempts toward democracy in Germany. 
His conclusion is that “not only the conclusion of peace, 
but also that which is to come afterward, depends upon a 
change in the present German state of mind, upon an awak- 
ening of the German people from the hypnotic sleep in- 
duced by the suggestions of the war party. It is to be 
hoped that after the war it will be possible for the nations 
to resume economic and intellectual intercourse with one 
another, and to take up once more their former relations, 
that they will cease to hate each other and instead try to 
understand each other. In other words, peace must be fol- 
lowed by international conciliation. But such a consum- 
mation cannot be thought of until the German state of 
mind has been completely changed. . . . The possibility of a 
durable peace and of a future reconciliation between the 
peoples depends upon the awakening of the German people.” 


The succeeding issue, No. 126, of International Concilia- 
tion, is entitled, “ The Anniversary of America’s Entry Into 
the War.” It includes President Wilson’s speech of April 
6, 1918, and aa article from the London Daily Chronicle by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. The latter says, “Even in diplo 
macy ... [America] has helped us by her straightforward 
faith and her good counsel. She has stated our cause bet 
ter than any one of the Allies. She has answered the 
enemy’s proposals more calmly and more searchingly. She 
has shown more balance of mind and more sympathetic in 
sight in her attitude towards Russia. 

“ Americans are not angels and not supermen 
extremely like ourselves, only more so; but ‘+hey are 
wonderful Allies in the crisis that threatens us, and should 
remain hereafter, unless some strange folly supervenes, our 
closest friends and fellow-workers in the restoration of the 
wounded world.” 


They are 


“A Russian Manual” is the sub-heading of he World's 
Work for October, 1918; and indeed it presents a vast 
information about Russia. Over eighty large 
pages are devoted to articles, maps, and illustrations bear 
ing upon the political and economic conditions in various 
parts of the Russian territory. Twenty-seven colored maps 
indicate military problems, or show the origin and lines of 
exportation of the principal Russian products. 
dent of current history will find a vast amount 
information in this issue. 


amount of 


The stu 
of valuabie 


“ War Relief Work” is discussed in a series of articles 
covering almost three hundred pages of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science for Sep- 
tember, 1918. Eight general topics are treated in the vol 
ume, and under each a number of papers by experts is 
printed. The general subjects are: * War Relief in Europe 
and Canada,” “ The United States Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance,” “Civilian Relief Work of the National Red 
Cross,” “The Commission on Training Camp Activities,” 


* Religious Organizations in War Relief Work,’ “ The 
Council of National Defense,’ “The War Relief of Other 
Social Welfare Organizations,” and “ Financing War 
Relief.” 


Professor George H. Blakeslee has made a study of the 
foreign relations of democratic states, and reaches the con 
clusion that their policies have been toward aggression 
(“ Will Democracy Alone Make the World Safe? ” American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, October, 1917). He 
holds: “ In fact, democracy alone—at least our familiar na- 
tionalistic democracy, for we need not consider the new so- 
cialistic Bolshevism—however much we value it and how- 
ever fiercely we intend to fight for it, must be admitted to 
have exerted, up to the present time, a relatively small in 
fluence in hastening international peace. .. . If the world’s 
democracies are to keep the peace, they too must follow this 
historic process and form some greater political organiza 
tion; without relinquishing their sovereignty they must 
league themselves together to achieve certain common pur 
poses. . . . If we should not such a 
league, no matter how badly our armies may defeat the Ger 
man troops, no matter how thoroughly we may democratize 
the German state, we shall fail to achieve fully our great 
ultimate purpose in the war. 
never make the world safe.” 


succeed in forming 


For democracy alone will 


Drs. Charles A. Coulomb, Armand J. Gerson and Albert 
E. McKinley have prepared for the National Board for His- 
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torical Service, and the United States Bureau of Education 
has published (Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4, August, 1918) an 
“Outline of an Emergency Course of Instruction on the 
War.” The pamphlet opens with the statement that “the 
general topic of the war and America’s part in it should 
form an integral part of the course of study in every grade 
of our public schools.” Accordingly, distinct and graded 
suggestions are given for teaching the war in grades one 
and two, grades three and four, grades five and six, grades 
seven and eight, and high school grades. In grades one to 
four the work suggested centers around stories of war inci- 
dents, celebration of special holidays, the children’s rela- 
tion to the war, and an elementary treatment of what the 
country has done. In grades five and six a more detailed 
account is given of the war and the nation’s part in it. In 
grades seven and eight an extended outline for a history of 
the war is provided. For the high school, a select list of 
topics is provided. The leaflet contains suggestions as to 
time allotment and methods of teaching; it gives typical 
lessons and biographies; and closes with a brief bibliogra- 
phy. en 

Professor Christian Gauss, in “Why We Went to War” 
(New York, Scribner’s, 1918), reviews in three hundred 
pages of text the causes of the American entry into the war. 
He treats first of certain “ fundamental antagonisms,” and 
then discusses the causes and the occasion for the outbreak 
of war in Europe. Seven chapters follow, outlining the re 
lation of the United States to the war, the growing antag- 
onism to Germany, and the final challenge. 


“The Background of the War” is the title of Volume I, 
Number 4, of A League of Nations. The pamphlet contains 
an account of the origin and formation of the Triple Al- 
liance and of the Triple Entente. In addition to the narra- 
tive showing the steps in the formation of the two alliances, 
many documents are given which illustrate the Alliances of 
the European States. 


The Memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky relating to his 
period of service in London as German Ambassador from 
1912 to 1914 has been printed in the German text and an 
English translation by the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. In its monthly pamphlet entitled, 
International Conciliation (No. 127, June 1918), Professor 
Munroe Smith has prepared an introduction and also the 
English translation of the Memorandum. The pamphlet 
also contains the reply of Herr von Jagow to the Lich- 
nowsky Memorandum. A number of historical notes by 
Professor Smith and Mr. Henry F. Munro are appended. 


Professors Earl E. Sperry and Willis M. West have pre 
pared a pamphlet for the Red, White and Blue Series issued 
by the Committee on Public Information, entitled, “ German 
Plots and Intrigues in the United States During the Period 
of Our Neutrality.” The principal information contained 
in the document was taken from the files of the Depart 
ment of Justice at Washington or from the records of trials 
conducted by officials of that department. The material is 
presented under seven heads, as follows: “ Attempts to Pre- 
vent Exports of Military Supplies,” “ Attacks on Canada,” 
“Attempts to Give Germany Military Aid,” “Germany’s 
Effort to Incite Revolution in India,” “Co-operation with 
Irish Revolutionists in America,” “ Propaganda in German 
Interest,” and “ Finances of the German Agents.” 


“Lessons in Community and National Life” for the 
upper classes of the high school has appeared from the 
United States Bureau of Education. Lessons have been pre- 
pared under the direction of Professors Charles A. Judd and 
Leon C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago. 


A timely study is the article by Professor L. B. Schmidt 
which appears in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
entitled, “The Influence of Wheat and Cotton on Anglo- 
American Relations During the Civil War.” The author 
holds that while the masses of the English people suffered 
from the cutting off of the supply of cotton, yet it would 
have been dangerous for England to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy. Such recognition might have led 
to war with the North, and this in turn would have de- 
stroyed the trade in wheat which was then more essential 
to the English people than their supply of cotton. 


Four new numbers in the Old South Leaflets (Nos. 214- 
217) have appeared. They include selections from Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s “ Expressions on War and Peace” and selec- 
tions from Walt Whitman’s writings bearing upon the Civil 
War days. 7 

Superintendent W. W. Earnest’s “A War Catechism ” has 
been reissued in a revised form. The pamphlet contains 
questions and answers concerning the great world war, its 
causes and progress, and America’s part in it. Copies may 
he obtained from the author, Champaign, Illinois. (Price, 
according to binding, 10 or 15 cents.) 


Professor Julian Park, of the University of Buffalo, ‘.« 
prepared an interesting pamphlet entitled, “ Subject Peo- 
ples Under the Teutons,” which appears in the Universit; 
Bulletin for July, 1918 (Volume 6, Number 3). Professor 
Park treats in succession the Danes, the French, the Poles, 
the Bohemians, the South-Slavs, the Italians and the Rus- 
sians under Teutonic domination. A brief bibliography is 
appended. 





The papers upon the Russian Revolution and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement read at the American Historical Associa- 
tion at its Philadelphia meeting last December have been 
printed by the Harvard University Press ($1.00, net) in a 
small volume. The contributors are Professor A. Petrun- 
kevitch, Dr. Samuel N. Harper and Dr. F. A. Golder and 
Dr. Robert J. Kerner. Three appendixes give documents 
and bibliography bearing upon the subject. 





War Citizenship Articles 


By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 


The Pasadena High School will issue, at cost, 
a BI-WEEKLY BULLETIN with Ashley Second Series 
of War Citizenship articles. Price to June Ist, 
payable in advance, twenty-five cents for single 
copies; twenty cents each fifty copies to one ad- 
dress. Get prices on other quantities. Have your 
school send its order in now. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHRONICLE 
Pasadena High School PASADENA, CAL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Jarvis, CuHartes H. The Teaching of 

York: The Oxford Press, 1917. 


History. New 
Pp. 240. $1.80. 

This is directed at the problems of teaching history in 
the grades from the first through the eighth, and is de 
signed for those teachers who have had no definite histori- 
cal training and who are not specializing in the teaching 
of history. It seeks to answer such questions as, Why 
should history be taught in the schools? What parts shall 
we select for our scheme? What books can we consult for 
our subject matter? What illustrations can we use? What 
place shall original sources have? How can we connect 
history with literature, art and handwork? ‘The author 
arrives at the conclusion that the main purpose in history 
teaching is to help the child to comprehend in some devree 
the present world of human thought and activity. There 
are undoubted ethical values indirectly obtained, such, for 
example, as the conception of obligation to the past and 
responsibility for the future, but it is vain to expect that 
knowledge of the development of government will neces 
sarily make good future citizens out of pupils. He urges 
that “it is to the discipline of the school and its various 
institutions rather than to the direct lessons of the class 
room that we must look for such training.” As to the sub 
ject content, he says: “ Let us begin with the remote past, 
not with the present. Children are usually much more in 
terested in a primitive state of society far removed in time 
and condition from their own than in the complicated so 
ciety of the present.” As it is for teachers of English 
pupils that this book is designed, the pupils’ effort is di 
rected to English history. But though he recognized that 
some knowledge of general European history is needed to 
comprehend the history of England, he refuses to follow 
that will-o’-the-wisp, general history, saying: “A year or 
two spent in giving the children a cursory knowledge of the 
outlines of general history will be of little value... . The 
field is so wide and so crowded with figures, the facts are 
so numerous and so bewildering in complexity that little 
real history is learned. Either the children lose themselves 
in a maze of unintelligible generalizations, or the teacher is 
content to tell a string of stories about leading characters 
and events.” His scheme, which attempts to combine the 
advantages of the concentric and the periodic methods, is in 
tabulated form as follows: 

First and Second Years—Historical stories, legends and 
myths. 

Third Year—NStories from British history. 


Fourth Year—History of England from early times to 


1485. 

Fifth Year—History of England from 1485. Easier 
topics. 

Sixth Year—History of England from 1485. Harder 
topics. 


Seventh and Eighth Years—Modern England and some 
constitutional history. 

To each of these sections of the subject a chapter is de 
voted, and generous lists of books are supplied to guide the 
teacher in his reading. Other chapters are devoted to the 
art of teaching through story-telling, to “learning by do 
ing,” and to illustrations. 
the first presenting an appraisal of the culture epoch 
theory, and the others containing lists of source material 
for English history, of general books, and of historical fic- 
tion. There is no index. 


Four appendices are supplied, 


Some of his views run counter to American practice, for 
example, his advocacy of a textbook in several volumes be- 
cause of the faults that inevitably accompany brevity. 
There is especial suggestiveness for the American teacher 
in his plan of use of source materials for pupils in the 
grades. oe 
KENDALL, CALVIN NOYES, AND STRYKER, FLORENCE ELIZA 

BETH. History in the Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 134. 75 cents. 

This is one of the Riverside Educational Monographs, 
edited by Henry Suzzallo. In fifteen short chapters sound 
views are here expressed concerning the most approved pur 
poses and methods of teaching history in elementary 
schools. Because of their brevity the statements giving 
the reasons for the authors’ beliefs often appear dogmatic, 
and one wishes that they might be expanded for the benetit 
of the student But they are based upon sound pedagogy. 
The book does not attempt to narrate the past of histor 
teaching, nor does it exploit any pet theory or method; 
moreover, the balance is well maintained among the sub 
divisions of the subject. It may well serve as a text for 


normal schoo! 


classes. 
ALBERT H. SANFORD 
State Normal School. La Crosse. Wis. 


rout, T. F 
at the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1917. 


Medieval Town Planning: A lecture delivered 


In this little volume history again, as usual, when she 
is interrogated, answers that what seems new is also old. 
Babylon, Pireus, Bagdad, Kingston-on-Hull, Aigues Mortes, 
Batavia, Bloomsbury, Washington, Letchworth, and Port 
Sunlight are chance instances scattered through the ages 
of cities, towns or suburbs laid out according to the ideas 
or as a result of the power and influence of some one town 
planner. But such deliberately planned towns are not 
scattered through the ages evenly, and Professor Tout’s 
main story is a description of some of the products of a cer 
tain definite period, from about 1220 to 1350, in which the 
instances of establishment of towns by individual monarchs, 
nobles or prelates, according to a preconceived plan, are 
especially plentiful. 

Chis period includes the building of the numerous has 
tides of southern France, established by St. Louis, Alfonse. 
Count of Poitiers, Edward I, and their successors; of the 
towns attached to the castles built by the Edwards in 
\Wales, and a number of individual instances of foundation 
of towns falling in the same period. A particularly inter- 
esting one of these scattered examples is Salisbury, whose 
location on the old hilltop of Roman and pre-Roman days 
had become by the thirteenth century far too contracted for 
its growing population, and was deliberately transferred by 
Bishop le Poer to a location on the level land two miles 
away. Other instances described in detail are Kingston, 
established in 1293 to succeed Ravenspur, which was fast 
disappearing into the sea, a new Winchelsea which had to 
be substituted for the old for the same reason, Flint, Car 
narvon, Conway and Rhuddlen in Wales. These were towns 
that were made rather than grew, in their material aspects, 
as well as by the gifts of chartered privileges that really 
create a city or town. Their origin is still recognizable by 
the rectangular arrangement of streets and symmetrical 
placing of public buildings in their older parts 

Professor Tout refers to the much less ambitious pro 
gram of the medieval than the modern planner of towns, 
preoccupied as the latter is with the attempt to avoid over 
crowding, to secure good sanitary conditions and to make 
the'life of the city dweller comfortable and happy. Curi 
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ously enough, he does not mention the artistic aspirations 
of the modern architect of towns which have given to his 
projects the general appellation of “the city beautiful.” 
Like all the productions of the well endowed John Rylands 
Library of Manchester, this pamphlet—it is scarcely more 
—notwithstanding its cover, is handsomely printed and 
richly provided with illustrations, which add appreciably to 
its interesting and scholarly substance and useful book ref- 
erences. It provides much material which could be used 
an intelligent teacher to enrich an historical course. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kk. P. CHEYNEY. 


Dean, ARTHUR D. Our Schools in War Time—and After. 
soston: Ginn & Co., 1918. $1.25. 
“Out of this war we are going to have a new spirit and 
method in education.” “ All that the schools are now do 
ing in war time, and much more which they are not yet 


Pp. 335. 


doing, to make the world safe for democracy, may be 
effectively used after war time to make democracy safe for 
the world.” These sentences embody the spirit of Dr. 
Dean’s book. In it he describes the various phases of work 
that have been undertaken in our schools, and in connec 
tion with boys and girls of school age outside of school 
hours, because of our war conditions. And he evaluates these 
war-time activities, not merely with reference to the pres- 
ent emergency, but especially with reference to their value 
as permanent additions to our educational program. Again 
quoting the author’s words, we must “ use the war to make 
better schools; ’ we must “ train youth in the co-operative 
service of the State.” The test of a school is its “ capacity 
to respond to a national need or ideal.” 

The experiences of France and England are placed be- 
fore the reader, chiefly as warnings against lowering the 
Various experimental 
projects undertaken in this country are described in detail, 
and sensible comments are made with reference to their 
value. ‘The author believes that the war activities that are 
being added should not crowd out the fundamental studies. 
He believes that 
* practical’ and the 


educational standards in war-time. 


there need be no conflict between the 
“cultural” subjects. 

The book should be a safe and inspiring guide to those 
who are looking for assistance in this transitional stage of 
our national experience. It cannot, of course, furnish a 
ready-made program, but it does state some fundamental 
principles, and it shows some illuminating illustrations of 
the new educational ideas in action. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


ADKINS, FRANK J. Historical Backgrounds of the (rreat 
War. New York: Robert McBride & Co., 1918. Pp. 
292 $1.25. 

This delightful little book was written by an Englishman 
who had been and still may be a teacher of history. He 
completed it before November, 1914, and it is therefore 
particularly interesting because his description and reflec 
tions are still so sound. The author, as he says, has 
“aimed rather at provoking thought than at imparting in 
formation; and if a critical reader undertakes to check 
his statements he will doubtless find the book affords 
much valuable exercise.” 3ut the prospective reader must 
not expect a lack of scholarship. The style is popular, and 
the author hopes it is suited to the younger pupils in the 
schools, but the person who reads the volume through will 
be sounder in his political thought and in his views on the 
present world situation than he was before. 


Mr. Adkins gives the Germans full credit where they de- 
serve it, and does not hesitate to call attention frankly to 
British shortcomings. But by doing so, he creates in the 
mind of the reader a confidence which makes him danger- 
ous to those who practice abuses when he attacks them. 
All that he says is made human by a taste of dry humor 
which is too rare in most of our current historical works. 
When he has the Kaiser write to his wife: 


“This comes to say, my dear Augusta, 
We’ve had another awful buster. 
Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below— 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
this quatrain from Punch explodes the Huns’ hypocrisy as 
many a frothing oration could not do. 

The following paragraph is a fair sample of the more 
serious reflections: 

“ Professor Vinogradoff describes the Russians as cru- 
saders, and [ think that enthusiasm in a great cause, which 
the term ‘crusader’ implies, is a notable characteristic of 
the Russians. They are a people of temperament and fer- 
vor, whereas their allies, the French, are a people of intel- 
lect and form, with the courage of their convictions by way 
of motive power. If the Frenchman embodies reason, the 
Russian embodies faith. The alliance is thus an alliance 
of the intellectual and the spiritual, with tenacity, the 
British bulldog, on the doorstep, not worried overmuch by 
ideas, ideals, art, and all those moulding forces, which, un- 
fortunately, he would rather lease to his Allies.” 

It is a great pity that all of our historical scholars could 
not preserve the poise, based on deep conviction and confi- 
dence in the right, that this British author had in the dark- 
est days of the war. We might well leave to the German 
scholars the hysteria of disappointed ambitions, and re- 
serve for ourselves the force which comes from a sober 
statement of facts, which are sufficient to insure our posi- 
tion if we are right. 

Epe¢ar Dawson. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


BotsrorD, G. W., AND J. B. A Brief History of the World. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xvi, 518. 
$1.50. 

Of the 518 pages of this book, 74 are devoted to index, 
bibliography, suggestions for topical reading and review 
questions, Another 45 pages, approximately, are used for 
illustrations. ‘There remain, therefore, about 400 pages of 
actual text. To attempt to tell the history of the world 
in 400 pages is an ambitious task which reduces itself 
largely to the problem of elimination. It must be said 
that the authors have accomplished that elimination with 
much skill and have produced a book not only readable, but 
highly instructive. There is a sense of development from 
beginning to end, which is, unfortunately, so often absent 
in high school texts. This is attained by laying stress on 
social and economic conditions with far less attention to 
political institutions and political events. In fact, unless 
the narrative history were supplemented very considerably 
by topical reading, it is doubtful if the high school pupil 
would carry away very definite impressions from this book. 
The aim of the authors is “to provide a course of study 
for schools which give but a year to European history or 
which desire a general survey as a basis for more detailed 
work.” If a place in the high school curriculum can be 
found for a treatise on world history which shall unite the 
more detailed course with world events, this book will serve 
that purpose admirably. 
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About one-tihrd of the space is given to ancient history 
from primitive times to the empire of Charlemagne; about 
one-sixth to medieval history, and about a half to condi- 
tions since the Renaissance. The treatment of the nine- 
teenth century is perhaps the least satisfactory, the stir- 
ring events of that age in Europe being compressed into 
12 pages and American history into 14. There is, how- 
ever, a better chapter on imperialism, followed by a 
sketchy chapter on social conditions. It is obviously im- 
possible to convey any definite picture of so big an epoch 
in such short space. 

The limitations set to political history by the authors 
have reduced the narrative of the Stuart period to three 
and a half pages, and the demands of condensation have 
attached to this brief treatment a paragraph on political 
parties and another on cabinet government, which, in- 
serted at this point, might be quite misleading. Condensa- 
tion is again at fault, perhaps, in the statement that in the 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381) “the peasants gained their point. 
They were at last free, for their victory marked the down- 
fall of serfdom” (page 260). Inasmuch as the authors 
have, in their preface, disclaimed the intention of writing a 
political history, it would be ungenerous to criticize too 
severely the defects which must arise when there is a too 
drastic compression of plain narrative. It is, however, in 
this respect that the book seems least successful. 

The sections dealing with the social and intellectual life, 
both in ancient and modern times, are particularly com- 
mendable. The social background of the transformation 
of the Roman Republic into the Empire is well painted, the 
life of the Renaissance well illustrated by the considerable 
space given to the city of Florence. The economic trans- 
formation of society in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is well brought out, and an especially good chapter 
is devoted to social life in France before the Revolution. 

The numerous illustrations in the book have been chosen 
with unusual care, and are really helpful. At the end of 
each chapter are assignments for additional topical read- 
ing and numerous questions which would be helpful to a 
student in arranging his knowledge of the chapter, and in 
stimulating further reflection and study. There is a small, 
well selected bibliography. 

H. M. VARRELL. 
Simmons College. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES MANFRED. History of the United 
States, Political, Industrial, Social. New York: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1917. Pp. xx, 540. $1.60. 


In order to justify its existence, a new manual of United 
States history must have some mark of originality, some- 
thing to distinguish it from the distressingly large number 
of mediocre texts now available. Professor Thompson has 
succeeded in meeting this requirement, at least in part, by 
making a radical break with custom in his selection of sub- 
ject-matter. In the preface the author explains that his 
purpose is to emphasize “the industrial and social activi- 
ties of the American people,” and at the same time to in- 
clude the “ really important political movements.” An ex- 
amination of the work reveals the fact that out of eight 
chapters devoted to the period before 1789, five deal wholly 
with economic and social conditions; the next nine, reach- 
ing down to 1860, cover such topics as western expansion, 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, banking, currency, 
transportation, and slavery; the three chapters devoted to 
the Civil War and Reconstruction relate almost entirely to 
economic and industrial problems of the period, while the 
last six discuss the various phases of economic and social 


history down to 1917. The book thus makes available, in 
compact, handy form, a large amount of material which 
hitherto has been almost inaccessible to high school seniors 
and college freshmen, and many teachers will find it a help- 
ful addition to their stock in trade. 

It is unfortunate that both the author and his publishers 
announce that the volume is both an industrial and a 
political history, because the book itself by no means beara 
out the assertion. On the contrary, most readers will feel 
that the little political content that did find its way in is 
so limited in quantity that it could be entirely eliminated 
without in any way impairing the real value of the text. 

RaLpH VOLNEY HABLow. 
Simmons College. 


CooLipee, Louis A. Ulysses S. Grant. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 596. $2.00, net. 

A good history for “ the general reader ” is one in which 
the story moves rapidly and smoothly, being neither op- 
pressed by weight of learning nor made trivial by artificial 
appeal to interest. This biography of Grant has these 
qualities. Besides, college students whose course covers 
this period of our history, will be interested in the author’s 
estimates of Grant and his contemporaries. 

The early life and the military career of Grant are cov- 
ered in a little more than one-third of the book’s pages. 
The chapters that deal with the campaigns of the Civil 
War are excellent; the essential movements stand out 
clearly, without unnecessary detail. Reconstruction condi- 
tions are not so strongly portrayed, though here, too, the 
narrative is clear. The problems of Grant’s administration 
are satisfactorily treated. Grant’s faults and mistakes are 
not hidden, but are plainly stated. They are regarded by 
the author as leading to the “ superficial faults” of his 
administrations. The author’s final estimate is that “In 
constructive achievements . . . Grant’s administration ranks 
second only to that of Washington.” 

However one may regard this judgment, we shall cer- 
tainly agree that the strong features of Grant’s policies 
should be given due credit. The author has bent his efforts 
to this purpose, and at the same time has avoided blind 
eulogy. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Two Standards of National Morality 


BY THEODORE C. BLEGEN, 


A.M., INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, 


RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


In periods of grave national stress a people turns 
with more earnestness than in ordinary times to the 
great leaders of its past. Present conduct and stand- 
ards may be measured by their examples. In their 
deeds and words are sought counsel and inspiration. 
In the national historical thinking of America, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln loom larger than ever before. Our 
two greatest statesmen they 
We seek to apply to 
the needs of our own time their words of wisdom, ex- 


and 
stand distinctly as ideals to us. 


national heroes, 


amining anew the conditions under which they acted, 
and studying how they would act were they living 
now. Lincoln and Washington represent the truest 
and most ideal in Americanism. Each successfully 
piloted the nation in a period fraught with peril. Be- 
cause we are now in the midst of a third great crisis 
in our national life, it is natural for us to study with 
renewed interest their problems, their characters, 
their principles and ideals. 

Germany, similarly, has in its history two great 
figures standing conspicuously above all her other 
statesmen heroes. The leaders in Germany to-day 
turn to them with a respect and veneration akin to 
that which we feel for Washington and Lincoln. The 
model statesmen of Germany are Frederick the Great 
Judged both by words and deeds, the 


present-day leaders of Germany are profoundly influ- 


and Bismarck. 


enced by the teachings and examples of the Iron 


Chancellor and the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. A 


recent United States government publication aptly 
refers to Frederick the Great as the “ arch prophet of 
Prussianism,’ and as one whose utterances furnished 
the keynote to all his successors.” * 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a com- 
parison of the ideals and practices of Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck, on the one hand, with those of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, on the 
other. Every student of modern history is well ac- 
quainted with the history both of the United States 
and of Germany in the times of these four epoch- 
making figures. With that historical background, a 
few representative quotations are here presented to 
illustrate some of the more significant and influential 
of the principles of these four leaders who have so 
effectively molded the ideals of national morality in 
their respective countries. It cannot be questioned 
that one of the great, essential purposes of the world 
conflict is to settle finally “ whether the American or 
the Prussian standard of morality is valid.’ In con- 
temporary official utterances, the two standards of na- 
tional morality may be excellently compared by 
studying in contrast the speeches and papers of 
and of 


Bethmann-Hollweg or of Emperor William II. 


President Wilson, former Chancellor von 
The 
President will be found to be in general harmony with 
Washington and Lincoln; the ideals of the Chancellor 
and of the Emperor are similar to those of Frederick 


the Great and Bismarck. 








AMERICAN ViEws 


George Washington: “ Let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing 
engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than to private affairs that honesty is always 
the best policy.” * 


GERMAN VIEWS 


Frederick the Great: “ If a ruler must be ready to 
sacrifice his life for the welfare of his subjects, he 
must be still more ready to sacrifice, for the benefit 
of his subjects, solemn engagements which he has un- 
dertaken if their observance would be harmful to his 
people. . . . Is it better that a nation should perish, 
or that a sovereign should break his treaty? Who 
can be stupid enough to hesitate in answering this 
question.” * “If we are desirous of entering into a 
treaty with other powers and we remember that we 
are Christians, we are undone, we are always duped. 
As regards war, it is a trade in which the least 
scrupulous would spoil everything. Indeed, what 
man of honor would ever wage war, if he had not the 
right to make those rules permitting of plunder, fire, 
and carnage?” ® 
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AMERICAN Views 


George Washington: “ It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and ‘at no distant period a great nation 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the 
course of time and things the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be 
that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue?” * 


George Washington: ‘ Observe good faith and jus- 


tice toward all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all.” * 


George Washington: “ ... The foundations of 
our national policy will be laid in the pure and im- 
mutable principles of private morality, and the pre- 
eminence of free government be exemplified by all the 
attributes which can win the affections of its citizens 
and command the respect of the world. I dwell on 
this prospect with every satisfaction which an ardent 
love for my country can inspire, since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established than that there 
exists in the economy and course of nature an in- 
dissoluble union between virtue and happiness; be- 
tween duty and advantage; between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy and the 
solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity; since 
we ought to be no less persuaded that the propitious 
smiles of heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right 
which heaven itself has ordained; and since the pre- 
servation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government, are justly 
considered, perhaps, as deeply, as finally, staked on 
the experiment intrusted to the hands of the Ameri- 
can people.” ** 


GERMAN VIEWS 


Frederick the Great: “ If sovereigns wish to make 
war they are not restrained by arguments suitable for 
a public proclamation. They determine the course 
upon which they wish to embark, make war and leave 
to some industrious jurist the trouble of justifying 
their action.” ° ‘‘ The question of right is an affair 
of ministers. . . . It is time to consider it in secret, for 
the orders to my troops have been given.” ° “ Know 
once and for all that in the matter of kingcraft we 
take when we can, and that we are never wrong un- 
less we have to give back what we have taken.” ' 


Frederick the Great: “ It is necessary to hide with 
care, and as much as possible, one’s ambitious plans, 
and it is advisable to awaken envy among the Euro- 
pean powers, for their division enables Prussia to 
strike. . . . Secrecy is a most important virtue both 
in statecraft and in war.’ *® “ However, alliances by 
themselves do not suffice. It is necessary to have in 
one’s neighbor States, and especially among one’s 
enemies, agents who report faithfully all they see and 
hear. Men are bad. It is most necessary to protect 
oneself against being surprised.”*® ‘‘ When Kings 
play for provinces, men are merely gambling coun- 
ters.” ™ 


Frederick the Great: “In republics the govern- 
ment must, by its very nature, be peaceful, and the 
military must be kept down, for the politicians in 
power are afraid of generals who are worshipped by 
their troops and who may bring about a revolution. 
In republics men of ambition can obtain power only 
by intrigue. Thus corruption arises and destroys 
public morality. The true sense of honor is lost. All 
try to succeed by intrigue. Besides, in republics 
secrecy is never observed in matters of State. The 
enemy knows their plans beforehand and can foil 
them. ...”** Precisely what Frederick implied 
by the true sense of honor js, to say the least, dubious. 
Witness the following, also from his royal hand: “ If 
the Cabinet in Vienna can be gained to Prussia’s in- 
terests by bribery, my Ambassador, von Borcke, had 
instructions given him on the 7th of this month to 
offer up to 200,000 thalers to the Grand Chancellor, 
Count Zinzendorff, and 100,000 thalers to the Secre- 
tary of State, Toussaint. If others have to be bribed, 
Count Gotter should let me know, and I will give my 
orders.” ** The following passages, likewise, are of 
interest in this connection: “To keep up the role of 
an honest man with knaves is very perilous; to play a 
sharp game in the company of cheats is desperate. 
Success in such an attempt is very doubtful. What 
then is to be done? Either war or negotiation, just 
as your very humble servant and his minister are now 
doing. If there is anything to be gained by it, we 
will be honest; if deception is necessary, let us be 
cheats.” ** Again: “ Since it has been agreed upon 
among men that cheating one’s fellow-men is a cow- 
ardly act, an expression has been sought for which 
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AMERICAN VIEWS 


George Washington: “ It is substantially true that 
virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule indeed extends with more or 
less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference 


upon attempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric? ” *° 
Abraham Lincoln: “ It is rather for us to be here 


dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” *° 


Abraham Lincoln: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the peo- 
ple? Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world?’’** In his debate with Douglas, at Alton, 
Lincoln said, ‘“‘ That is the real issue. That is the 
issue that will continue ‘n this country when these 
poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be 
silent. It is the eternal struggle between these two 


GerMAN VIEWS 

might soften this act and the word politics has been 
chosen to that end. This word has most certainly 
been employed only in favor of sovereigns, because in 
decency we cannot be treated as rogues and ras- 
cals.””*° Again: “ But be that as it may, here is what 
I think of politics. My dear nephew, by the word 
politics I understand that we must seek to deceive 
others; it is a means of having the advantage, or at 
least of being on a par with the rest of mankind; for 
you may be absolutely certain that all the states of 
the world run the same career and that it is the hid- 
den goal at which the high and the lowly of the world 
aim.” ** 


Frederick the Great: “ Politics of the State reduces 
itself to three principles: the first, to preserve, and, 
according to circumstances, to aggrandize one’s self; 
the second, not to make any alliance except for one’s 
own advantage; and the third, to make one’s self 
feared and respected in the most untoward times.” *” 
Again: “ . . . Never blush for making alliances with’ 
a view to your being the only one to draw advantage 
from them. Do not commit the stupid mistake of not 
abandoning them whenever you believe that your in- 
terests are at stake, and especially maintain vigorously 
this maxim, that to despoil your neighbors is to take 
away from them the means of doing you injury.” *° 
Naturally the army had an all-important place in the 
ideas of a ruler who believed and practiced such prin- 
ciples. The instructions written by Frederick for the 
education of his nephew and heir have, in the main, 
guided all the later kings of Prussia in the education 
of their heirs. Frederick wrote, “It is very im- 
portant that we should love the army. Therefore he 
must be told at all occasions and by all whom he 
meets that men of birth who are not soldiers are piti- 
ful wretches.” 24 At another time he wrote, “I wish 
to convince my successors that it is necessary for 
every King of Prussia to make war his particular 
study and to encourage those who wish to take 1p the 
noble and dangerous profession of arms.” ** 


Otto von Bismarck: ‘“ Prussia must brace herself 
up for the fitter moment which has already more than 
once been missed; Prussia’s borders are not favorable 
to the development of a healthy state. Not by 
speechifying and majorities can the great questions 
of the time be decided—that was the mistake of 1848 
and 1849—but by blood and iron.” ** 


Bismarck: “ The Prussian Crown must not allow 
itself to be thrust into the powerless position cf the 
English Crown, which seems more like a smartly 
decorative cupola on the state edifice, than its central 
pillar of support, as I consider ours.”** “I will 
rather perish with the King than forsake your Ma- 
jesty in the contest with parliamentary govern- 
ment.” ?* 
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principles—right and wrong—throughout the world. 
They are the two principles that have stood face to 
face from the beginning of time; and will ever con- 
tinue to struggle. The one is the common right of 
humanity, and the other the divine right of kings. It 
is the same principle in whatever shape it develops it- 
self. It is the same spirit that says, ‘ You toil and 
work and earn bread, and I'll eat it.’ No matter in 
what shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a 
king who seeks to bestride the people of his own na- 
tion and live by the fruit of their labor, or from one 
race of men as an apology for enslaving another race, 
it is the same tyrannical principle.” *° 


Abraham Lincoln: “ Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare 
to do our duty. as we understand it.” ** ‘ What con- 
stitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independ- 
ence? It is not our crowning battlements, our 
bristling seacoasts, our army and our navy. These 
are not our reliance against tyranny. All of those 
may be turned against us without making us weaker 
for the struggle. Our reliance is in the love of lib- 
erty which God has planted in us. Our defence is in 
the spirit which prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism at your own 
doors.” ** “ We—even we here—hold the power and 
bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free—honorable alike 
in what we give and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth. 
... The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a 
way which, if followed, the world will 
applaud, and God must forever bless.”’ ** 


forever 


Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the ri,ht, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” *° 


GERMAN VIEWS 


Bismarck: ““ When Prussia’s power is in question I 
know no law.” *® “ The only sound principle of ac- 
tion for a great state is political egoism, and not ro- 
manticism, and it is unworthy of such a state to strive 
for anything which does not directly concern it.” ** 
“The durability of all treaties between great states 
is conditional as soon as it is put to the test ‘in the 
struggle for existence.’ ** “‘ Treaties are scraps of 
paper. All depends upon the manner of turning 
them to account. Even an excellent weapon, in in- 
experienced hands, may cause more damage than 
good.” ** “TI look for Prussian honor in Prussia’s 
abstinence before all things from every shameful 
union with democracy; in Prussia’s refusal to allow, 
in the present and in all other questions, anything to 
happen in Germany without her consent; and in the 
joint execution by the two protecting powers of Ger- 
many, with equal authority, of whatsoever they, Prus- 
sia and Austria, after joint independent deliberation, 
consider reasonable and politically justifiable.” ** 


Bismarck: ‘We Germans fear God, but nothing 
else in the world; and it is the fear of God that makes 
us love and cherish peace.” (A writer on modern 
history says, however, “Germany had been made not 
merely by ‘ blood and iron,’ but also by fraud and 
falsehood. One can hardly tell the story of such 
gigantic audacity and successful trickery without 
seeming to glorify it. . . . Bismarck’s methods were 
distinctly lower than Cavour’s; and his success tended 
to lower the tone of morality among nations. His 
policy of fraud and violence, too, while successful at 
the moment, left. Germany troubled with burning 
questions, and burdened with the crushing weight of 
militarism and with the rule of police in private 
life.” *® The fear of God and the love of peace, as 
asserted in boastful words by the Iron Chancellor, 
must naturally remind the reader of Frederick’s refer- 
ence to the “ true sense of honor.” Neither statement 
finds confirmation in the character and actions of its 
author. ) 
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President Wilson: “* The thought of the plain peo- 
ple here and everywhere throughout the world, the 
people who enjoy no privilege and have very simple 
and unsophisticated standards of right and wrong, is 
the air all governments must henceforth breathe if 
they would live. It is in the full disclosing light of 
that thought that all policies must be conceived and 
executed in this midday hour of the world’s life.” *° 
“May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in 
effect speaking for liberals and friends of humanity 
in every nation and of every program of liberty? I 
would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent 
mass of mankind everywhere who have as yet had no 
place or opportunity to speak their real hearts out 
concerning the death and ruin they see to have come 
already upon the persons and the homes they hold 
most dear.”’ *® “I am introduced to you as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and yet I would be pleased 
if you would put the thought of the office into the 
background and regard me as one of your fellow- 
citizens who has come here to speak, not the words of 
authority, but the words of counsel; the words which 
men should speak to one another who wish to be frank 
in a moment more critical perhaps than the history of 
the world has ever yet known; a moment when it is 
every man’s duty to forget himself, to forget his own 
interests, to fill himself with the nobility of a great 
national and world conception, and act upon a new 
platform elevated above the ordinary affairs of life 
and lifted to where men have views of the long destiny 
of mankind.” * 


President Wilson: “ The object of this war is to de- 
liver the free peoples of the world from the menace 
and the actual power of a vast military establishment 
controlled by an irresponsible Government which, 
having secretly planned to dominate the world, pro- 
ceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to 
the sacred obligations of treaty or the long-estab- 
lished practices and long-cherished principles of in- 
ternational action and honor; which chose its own 
time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and sud- 
denly; stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
mercy; swept a whole continent within the tide of 
blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of 
innocent women and children also, and of the helpless 
poor; and now stands balked but not defeated; the 
enemy of four-fifths of the world.” ** “ Justice and 
equality of rights can be had only at a great price. 
We are seeking permanent, not temporary, founda- 
tions for the peace of the world and must seek them 
candidly and fearlessly. As always, the right will 
prove to be the expedient.” °* “‘ The American peo- 
ple have suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of 
the Imperial German Government, but they desire no 
reprisal upon the German people, who have them- 
selves suffered all things in this war, which they did 
not choose. They believe that peace should rest upon 
the rights of peoples, not the rights of governments— 
the rights of peoples great or small, weak or power- 


GerRMAN VIEWS 

Emperor William II: “ The will of the King is the 
supreme law.” ** “ It is a tradition in our house that 
we regard ourselves as chosen by God to govern and 
guide the people over whom we are appointed to rule, 
so that we may promote their welfare and further 
their material and spiritual interests.” ** ‘‘ Looking 
upon myself as the instrument of the Lord, without 
regard for daily opinions and intentions, I go my way, 
which is devoted solely and alone to the welfare and 
peaceful development of the Fatherland.” ** “ Re- 
member that the German people are the chosen of 
God. On me, as German Emperor, the spirit of God 
has descended. I am His weapon, His sword, and 
His vice-regent.”’ ** 


William II: “It is to the Empire of the World 
that German genius aspires. God has called us to 
civilize the world; we are the missionaries of human 
progress. The German people will be the block of 
granite on which our Lord will be able to elevate the 
civilization of the world.” ** “I hope it [Germany } 
will be granted, through the harmonious co-operation 
of princes and peoples, of its armies and its citizens, 
to become in the future as closely united, as power- 
ful, and as authoritative as once the Roman world- 
empire was, and that, just as in old times they said, 
‘Civis romanus sum,’ hereafter, at some time in the 
future, they will say: ‘I am a German citizen.” “ 
(It will be noted that the following statement is from 
an address made after the war began.) “ The pres- 
ent situation is not the result of passing conflicts of 
interests or of diplomatic conjunctions; it is the re- 
sult of an ill will which has been active for many 
years against the power and the prosperity of the Ger- 
man Empire. No lust of conquest drives us on; we 
are inspired by the unalterable will to protect the 
place in which God has set us for ourselves and all 
coming generations.” °° “The triumph of the 
greater Germany, which some day must dominate all 
Europe, is the single end for which we are fight- 
ing.” ** ‘We must be in a position to take to heart 
and to exemplify practically one of the finest utter- 
ances coined by the Iron Chancellor. We must so 
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ful—their equal right to freedom and security and 
self-government and to a participation upon fair 
terms in the economic opportunities of the world, the 
German people of course included if they will accept 
equality and not seek domination.” ** And there is a 
deeper thing involved than even equality of right 
among organized nations. No peace can last, or 
ought to last, which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, and that no 
right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were property.” ** 


President Wilson: “I am _ proposing, as it were, 
that the nations should with one accord adopt the doc- 
trine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the 
world: that no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every peo- 
ple should be left free to determine its own polity, its 
own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 
. . . Lam proposing government by the consent of the 
governed; that freedom of the seas which in inter- 
national conference after conference representatives 
of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and 
that moderation of armaments which makes of armies 
and navies a power for order merely, not an instru- 
ment of aggression or of selfish violence.” “I 
have spoken thus only that the whole world may know 
the true spirit of America; that men everywhere may 
know that our passion for justice and for self-govern- 
ment is no mere passion of words, but a passion 
which, once set in action, must be satised. The 
power of the United States is a menace to no nation 
or people. It will never be used in aggression or for 
the aggrandizement of any selfish interest of our own. 
It springs. out of freedom and is for the service of 
freedom.” ** “ But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have 
a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.” °* 


GERMAN VIEWS 


live and act that we shall at all times say with him: 
“We Germans fear God and absolutely nobody and 
nothing else in the world.’” °* “ The German people 
is of one mind with its princes and its Emperor in the 
feeling that in its powerful development it must set 
up a new boundary post and create a great fleet which 
will correspond to its needs.” °* ‘‘ Germany's great- 
ness makes it impossible for her to do without the 
ocean—but the ocean also proves that even in the dis- 
tance, and on its farthest side, without Germany and 
the German Emperor no great decision dare hence- 
forth be taken. I do not believe that thirty years 
ago our German people, under the leadership of their 
princes, bled and conquered in order that they might 
be shoved aside when great decisions are to be made 
in foreign politics. If that could happen the idea that 
the German people are to be considered as a world- 
power would be dead and done for, and it is not my 
will that this should happen. ‘To this end it is only 
my duty and my finest privilege to use the proper 
and, if need be, the most drastic means without fear 
of consequences.” °* ‘We are the salt of the 
SE i 


William IT; ‘“ You have sworn loyalty to me; that 
means, children of my guard, that you are now my 
soldiers, you have given yourselves up to me, body 
and soul; there is for you but one enemy, and that is 
my enemy. In view of the present Socialistic agita- 
tions it may come to pass that I shall command you to 
shoot your own relatives, brothers, yes, parents 
which God forbid—-but even then you must follow my 
command without a murmur.” * “It is the soldier 
and the army, not parliamentary majorities and votes, 
that have welded the German Empire together. My 
confidence rests upon the army.” are 
bound together—I and the army—-so we are born for 
one another, and so shall we hold together indissolu- 
bly, whether, as God wills, we are to have peace or 
storm.” ** ‘ The most important heritage which my 
noble grandfather and father left me is the army, and 
I received it with pride and joy. To it I addressed 
my first decree when I mounted the throne. . . . : And 
leaning upon her, trusting upon our old guard, I took 
up my heavy charge, knowing well that the army was 
the main support of my country, the main support of 
the Prussian throne, to which the decision of God has 
called me.” * “When both are united (the army 
and the navy) I hope to be in a position, firmly trust- 
ing in the leadership of God, to carry into effect the 
saying of Frederick William I: ‘ If one wishes to de 
cide anything in the world, it cannot be done with the 


“So we 


pen unless the pen is supported by the force of the 
sword.’ ”’ ** 
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President Wilson: “A supreme moment of history 
has come. The eyes of the people have been opened 
and they see. The hand of God is laid upon the na- 
tions. He will show them favor, I devoutly believe, 
only if they rise to the clear heights of His own jus- 
tice and mercy.” ™ 


President Wilson: “ Just because we fight without 
rancour and without selfish object, seeking nothing 
for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all 
free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our 
operations as belligerents without passion, and our- 
selves observe with proud punctilio the principles of 
right and of fair play we profess to be fighting 
for.” ** “It is impossible to apply any standard of 
justice so long as such forces are unchecked and un- 
defeated as the present masters of Germany command. 
Not until that has been done can right be set up as 
arbiter and peacemaker among the nations. But 
when that has been done—as, God willing, it assur- 
edly will be—we shall at last be free to do an unpre- 
cedented thing, and this is the time to avow our pur- 
pose to do it. We shall be free to base peace on gen- 
erosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish 
claims to advantage even on the part of the victors.” ** 
“ The cause being just and holy, the settlement must 
be of like motive and quality.” * 


President Wilson: “An _ evident principle runs 
through the whole program I have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities, 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another, whether they be strong or 
weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation, 
no part of the structure of international justice can 
stand. The people of the United States could act 
upon no other principle; and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their lives, their 
honor, and everything that they possess.” “* “ The 
Its peace 
must be planted upon the tested foundation of politi- 
cal liberty. We 
We seek no indem- 
nities for ourselves, no material compensation for the 


world must be made safe for democracy. 


We have no selfish ends to serve. 
desire no conquest, no dominion. 


We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall 
be satisfied when those rights have been made as se- 
cure as the faith and the freedom of the nation can 
make them.” ™ 


sacrifices we shali freely make. 


President Wilson: “‘ Our object . . . is to vindicate 
the principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
world as against selfish and autocratic power, and 
to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 





GrrRMAN VIEWS 


William II: “And just as the great King was never 
left in the lurch by the old Ally, so our Fatherland 
and this beautiful province will always be near His 
heart.” °° “ This consciousness gives me the cer- 
tainty that we shall conquer everywhere, even though 
we be surrounded by enemies on all sides; for there 
lives a powerful ally, the old, good God in heaven, 
who, ever since the time of the Great Elector and of 
the great King, has always been on our side.” 
“Go forward with God, who will be with us as He 
was with our fathers.” 


William II: “ As soon as you come to blows with 
the enemy he will be beaten. No mercy will be 
shown! No prisoners will be taken! As the Huns, 
under King Attila, made a name for themselves, 
which is still mighty in traditions and legends to-day, 
may the name of German be so fixed in China by your 
deeds, that no Chinese shall ever again dare even to 
look at a German askance. . . . Open the way for 
Kultur once for all.” ™ 


Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg: ‘We are now 
in a state of necessity and necessity knows no law. 
Our troops have occupied [neutral] Luxemburg, and 
perhaps already have entered Belgium territory. 
Gentlemen, this is a breach of international law. The 
wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we hereby com- 
mit we will try to make good as soon as our military 
aims have been attained. He who is menaced as we 
are, and is fighting for his highest possession, can 
only consider how he is to hack his way through.” *° 


Chancellor von Bethmann-Hoilweg, as reported 
officially by the British Ambassador after an im- 
portant interview: “I found the Chancellor very agi- 
tated. His Excellency at once began an harangue 
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peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and 
of action as will henceforth ensure the observance of 
those principles.” *° “We are at the beginning of 
an age in which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their gov- 
ernments that are observed among the individual citi- 
zens of civilized states.” *' 


GERMAN VIEWS 


which lasted for about twenty minutes. He said that 
the step taken by His Majesty’s government was ter- 
rible to a degree; just for a word—‘ neutrality, a 
word which in war-time had so often been disregarded 
—just for a scrap of paper Great Britain was going 
to make war on a kindred nation who desired noth- 


ing better than to be friends with her. . ..” * 








These contrasted quotations represent two distinct 
and irreconcilable conceptions or standards of na- 
tional morality. The practices and the words of 
Washington and Lincoln constitute a legacy which is 
carefully preserved and more highly treasured by 
each passing generation. This legacy has been incor- 
porated as a significant part of those traditions of 
national honor and national conduct which the people 
of the United States and the government of the peo- 
ple revere. Fundamentally, the ideals that we are 
now fighting for are the enduring ideals to which both 
Washington and Lincoln devoted their lives. Lib- 
erty, democracy, national honesty and integrity, the 
rights of humanity, respect for treaty obligations, 
justice between man and man as well as internation- 
ally, for small and great nations alike—what are 
these but the great basic principles for the establish- 
ment and preservation of which our two greatest 
Presidents labored ? 

On the other hand, oppression, intrigue, selfish- 
ness, national dishonesty, unscrupulousness, ruthless- 
ness, the glorification of might, the defense of inter- 
national wrong-doing, autocratic government, the ac- 
ceptance of one standard of conduct for individuals 
and another for nations—are not these the historical 
heritage bequeathed to their successors by Ger- 
many’s two greatest statesmen, and has not the evi- 
dence now before the world court of public opinion 
proved these things to be entirely characteristic of 
Germany in the present war? These principles and 
ideals have, in truth, been developed, expanded, and 
publicly taught for decade after decade by leading 
German historians, philosophers, teachers, publicists, 
militarists, and statesmen. They have even been 
preached from the pulpit. The result of it all was a 
world war. The grim truth has been impressed upon 
our minds as we have reluctantly made our way into 
the mire of the writings and teachings of such men, 
to mention but a few, as Fichte, Nietzche, von 
Treitschke, Hegel, Delbriick, Clausewitz, von Bern- 
hardi, Lasson, Riimelin, Arndt, von Gierke, Kahl, 
and Tannenberg. Through the influence of such 
writers, supporting their rulers and statesmen, these 
false ideas have been made into a philosophy, a guide 
to action, with the deification of the state as the point 
of departure. This philosophy, with an insidiously 
growing volume, has saturated Germany. For- 
tunately for English readers, the essential teachings 
of the writers mentioned and of many other repre- 


sentative modern Germans have been brought to- 
gether in several excellent and trustworthy compila- 
tions. Especially worthy of note are Archer's 
“Gems (?) of German Thought” and Bang’s “ Hur- 
rah and Hallelujah.” The best of its kind, how- 
ever, is Notestein and Stoll’s “Conquest and Kul- 
tur.” In a remarkable foreword to that publication, 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford writes: “ The pied pipers of 
Prussianism who have led the German people to con- 
quest and to ignominy and to infamy are here given 
their unending day before the court of public opin- 
ion. It is a motley throng who are here heard in 
praise of war and international suspicion, and con- 
quest and intrigue and devastation—emperors, kings, 
princes, poets, philosophers, educators, journalists, 
legislators, manufacturers, militarists, statesmen. 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, they have writ- 
ten this ritual of envy and broken faith and rapine. 
Before them is the war god to whom they have 
offered up their reason and their humanity, behind 
them the misshapen image they have made of the Ger 
man people, leering with blood-stained visage over 
the ruins of civilization.” 

No candid searcher for truth, who raises the two 
standards of national morality contrasted in this 
paper, into the clear light of honest scrutiny, can for 
an instant hesitate in declaring that the Prussian 
standard is false, hideously false. Events have 
demonstrated with terrible distinctness that it is not 
only false, but a fearful menace to the civilization of 
the world. There is a menace in the fact, as Mr. Ver- 
non Kellogg has observed,*? that the Germans really 
believe what they say. The double standard of mor- 
ality must be done away with; what is false and 
wrong for individuals cannot be true and right for 
nations. Does not the solution, then, of the world’s 
great problem, lie in the complete acceptance of the 
principle, put into words by Washington and repeated 
by President Wilson, that “the same standards of 
conduct and responsibility for wrong done shall be 
observed among nations and their governments that 
are observed among the individual citizens of civil- 
ized states?” 

“He who is menaced as we are,” said the German 
Chancellor, “ can only consider how he is to hack his 
way through.” Shall the Germans hack their way 
through truth itself, through honesty, through virtue, 
through the sacred rights of other peoples, great and 
small? Shall they hack their way through the fabric 
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of the best civilization that the world has known? 
Shall they hack their way through the liberty and the 
democracy of the world, leaving in place of these 
wonderful products of the world’s hsitory nothing 
but a gross, conscienceless, merciless, military au- 
tocracy? Shall the ideals of Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, and William II crush to earth the ideals 


of Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson? The 
liberty-loving nations of the world say, No. The 
sinister purposes of Germany stand challenged, and 
a line stretches from the Channel to Switzerland 
which is answering Germany with Germany's own 
highest form of argument, might, with bullets and 
shells and the bodies of men. 
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War Reprints 


The monthly War Supplements to THE History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE are 
being reprinted in inexpensive form immediately after their appearance in 
the MAGAZINE. 

ALREADY ISSUED 





No. 1. The Study of the Great War. 


By Pror. S. B. Harpinc. Price, 20 cents each 


No. 2. War Curtosities and the Belgium Secret Press. 
By Pror. CuristiAN Gauss. Price, to cents each. 


No. 3. A Bibliography of the Great We ar. 


By Pror. Georce M. DuTcHER. Price, 25 cents each. 
No. 4. War Geography, with Many Maps. 
By Pror. S. B. Harpinc and Pror. W. E. LINGELBACH Price, 20 cents each 


No. 5. Syllabus of a Course of Study in the Preliminaries of the World Confitct. 


By Hatrorp L. Hoskins. Price, 


20 cent each 


No. 6. A Selection from the Addresses of President Wilson. 


Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 7. Important Statutes and Executive Proclamations Issued in the United States 


from April, 1917, to May, 1918. 


Price, 25 cents each 


No. 8. Economic Materials Bearing Upon the World War. 
Ss I 
Arranged by Pror. W. E. LINGELBACH. Price, 2 nts ea 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 





Collected Materials for the Study of the War 


Compiled by the EDITOR OF THE HIsToRY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contains principal war addresses of Pre 
clamations ; outline maps ; and the 


Pima a P a —- . , a sandite sa neat , 
Price, OIXty-flve Cen Neil arriag CXiT a 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INDISPENSABLE AIDS TO THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHING QF HISTORY 


OUTLINE MAPS 


The study of Historical Geography by means of the filling in of Outline Maps by the pupil, is now rec- 
ognized as a necessary part of high school work in History. Many colleges are requiring similar work in their 
freshman and introductory courses in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, 
where maps showing new historical material are to be constructed. Even in the grades it is found that 
much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the laborious map-drawing by pupils. 
Many colleges use outline maps in entrance examinations in history; and for ten years the College Entrance 
Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing of historical data upon McKinley 


Outline Maps. 


No series of Outline Maps is so well constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied in its assortment, 
or so well adapted to different needs, as the 


McKINLEY SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS 


The Series includes large wall outline maps; desk outline maps in three sizes; envelopes of loose maps, 
assorted as desired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper in- 
terleaved, for six periods of history; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for elementary history and 


geography classes. 


OUTLINE MAPS OF THE GREAT WAR: The Western Front, the Eastern Front, the Balkan States, 


the North Sea and English Channel, Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean, and Austro-Italian Frontier. Issued 
in the double size and large size. See prices below. 


McKinley Wall Outline Maps 
Size, 32x44 inches 


Description. The Wall Outline Maps 
show the coast-lines and rivers of the 
countries and continents, and, usually, the 
present boundaries of states, together with 
the lines of latitude and longitude. 


Price. Single copies, 25 cents each; 
twenty-five or more copies, 20 cents each. 
(Postage or expressage extra.) 

The series of Wall Outline Maps now 
includes: 


The World (Mercator’s Projection). 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America. 

South America. 

Australia. 


England. 

British Isles. 

France and England. 

Greece and Agean Sea. 

taly. 

Central Europe. 

Eastern World (Greece to India). 
Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

Southeastern Europe. 


United States. 

Eastern United States. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

South Atlantic States. 

Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 

Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 

Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 

Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for 
Civil War). 

City of Philadelphia(price, 30 cents). 


Co-ordinate Paper— Well Size 


Sheets of stout paper, 32x48 inches, 
ruled in both directions, with blocks one- 
quarter inch square; serviceable in clasees 
in economics, geography and history, for 
depicting lines and curves of growth or 
development. They may also be used for 
constructing chronological charts for his- 
tory classes. 


Paics. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 


McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


Dousis Size. 10x15 inches; $1.00 a 
hundred; 30 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

Larae Size. 7%x10 inches; 60 cents a 
hundred; 20 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

SMALL Sizme. 5%x7% inches; 40 cents 
a hundred; 15 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 


Skeleton Outline Maps 
COAST LINES ONLY 
The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 


America, South America, Australia, 
United States, 


Geographical and Historical 
Desk Maps 


THE CONTINENTS 

The World (Mercator’s Projection), Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia, North Amer- 
ica, South America. 

THE UNITED STATES 

United States (state boundaries and 
physical features), United States (state 
boundaries only). 

THE UNITED STATES IN THREE 

SECTIONS 

Eastern United States (east of the Mis- 
sissippi River), Mississippi Valley, Pacific 
Coast and Plateau States. 

SMALLER SECTIONS OF UNITED 
STATES AND OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
New England, Coast of New England 
(for early settlements, Middle Atlantic 
States, South Atlantic States, Coast of 
Southern States (for early settlements), 
Eastern Virginia (for Civil War), Missis- 
sippi Valley, Northern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Northeastern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Northwestern Section, Mississippi 
Valley, Southern Section and Texas, South- 
western United States, Cuba, Philippines, 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New York (state of), Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Gulf of Mexico, Panama, 

etc., West Indies, Canada. 

EUROPE AND ITS LARGER DIVISIONS 
Europe, Europe (central and southern 

parts), Central Europe (Charlemagne’s 

Empire, etc.), Mediterranean World, Bal- 

tic Lands, Southeastern Europe and East- 


| ern Mediterranean. 


SMALLER EUROPEAN DIVISIONS 

British Isles, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France and the Netherlands (with 
England), Spain, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary and Danube Valley, Russia, Greece 
and Agean Sea, Italy. 

ANCIENT HISTORY AND SPECIAL 


SUBJECTS 
Roman Empire, Central Italy (early Ro- 
man History), Ancient Rome (City), 
Greece (Continental), Ancient Athens, 
Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire, etc.), 


Palestine, Egypt, India, China. 


McKinley Outline Atlases 
FOR HISTORY CLASSES 

These Atlases consist of twenty-five 
McKinley Outline Maps specially selected 
for use in the study of a particular field 
of history. Each atlas contains several 
hundred page references to historical at- 
lases and text-books where material can 
be gained for filling in the maps. 

Atlases for the following periods of his- 
tory: 

No. For United States History. 

“ For English History. 

For Ancient History (includ- 
ing Greece and Rome). 

For Grecian History. 

For Roman History. 

For European History(375-1910 

A.D.). 

For Medieval History (375 1500 

A.D.). 

For Modern History (1450-1918 

A.D.). 

** 9. For General History. 

Priczs. 25 cents (net) each. 

SpeciaL ATLases. In orders of 100 At- 
lases, the publishers will bind the McKin- 
ley Outline Maps in any desired assort- 
ment. Price for such Special Atlases, 35 
cents (net) each. 
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McKinley Historical Notebooks 


The notebooks consist of the McKinley 
Outline Maps combined with blank leaves 
to constitute an historical notebook of 
104 pages. 

At present there are notebooks for— 

American History. 
English History. 
Ancient History. 
European History. 
Price. 28 cents (net) each. 


Samples of any of the above publications will be cheerfully furnished, to any teacher, upon request. 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1619 RANSTEAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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